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The  New  Director 

Walter  Pitman  takes  on  the  job  of  Director 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  OISE  on  January 
1,  1987.  His  prior  positions  have  included 
Executive  Director  of  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council,  President  of  Ryerson,  and  Dean 
of  Arts  and  Science  at  T rent  University. 

After  studying  history  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Mr.  Pitman  became  a high 
school  teacher.  Since  then,  he  has  been 
active  in  educational  and  community  affairs. 
He  was  M.P.  for  the  constituency  of 
Peterborough  from  1960  to  1962  and 
M.P.P.  for  the  same  constituency  from 
1967-71.  As  M.P.P.,  he  became  education 
critic  and,  ultimately,  deputy  leader  of  the 
Ontario  N.D.P. 


A 1967  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  Walter 
Pitman  is  no  stranger  to  OISE.  He  was  an 
invited  speaker  at  the  October  1985  rally 
to  save  OISE,  and  he  contributed  a chapter 
toOISE's  bicentennial  book  The  House 
That  Ryerson  Built. 

Citizenship  Year 

1987  will  mark  the  40th  Anniversary  of 
Canadian  citizenship.  The  Department  of 
Secretary  of  State,  Citizenship  Registration 
and  Promotion  Branch,  is  planning  a 
schedule  of  events,  including  Citizenship 
Week. 


Congratulations 

Dale  E.  Shuttleworth  (Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Programs  - Community 
Services  for  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
City  of  York)  for  receiving  the  prestigious 
Dag  Hammarskjold  Gold  Medal  for 
excellence  in  education  and  scientific 
development.  Previous  recipients  of  the 
Medal  include  Peter  Ustinov,  Neil 
Armstrong,  Bob  Geldof,  Leonard  Berstein, 
Harry  Belafonte,  and  Lech  Walesa. 
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Where  Captain  Bligh  Sailed 


Edward  S.  Hickcox,  0/SF 

At  5 a.m.  on  the  morning  of 

August  15,  1986,  two  airplanes 
landed  at  Nadi  airport  on  Fiji. 

On  board  the  two  planes  were 
about  100  educators,  professors,  and 
practitioners  of  Educational  Administration 
from  many  countries  around  the  Western 
world,  among  them  some  ten  to  fifteen 
Canadians  from  universities  and  school 
boards  across  the  country. 

It  was  dark  and  cold  that  morning  in 
Nadi,  certainly  colder  than  Hawaii  from 
which  we  had  departed  six  or  seven  hours 
earlier.  We  huddled  in  small  groups  in  the 
airport,  waiting  for  transportation  to  take 
us  to  the  capital  Suva,  some  three  and  a 
half  hours  away.  As  we  waited,  tired, 
dirty,  and  hungry,  the  sky  gradually 
lightened  to  reveal  a surrounding  of  rugged 
volcanic  mountains,  black  masses  of 
strange  and  mysterious  shapes  that  seemed 
to  shift  and  change  as  the  light  grew  and 
colors  emerged.  This  was  Fiji,  our  first 
glimpse  anyway,  where  Captain  Bligh  once 
landed  his  ships,  where  cannibals  used  to 
roam,  and  where  the  British  flag  still  flies, 
deep  in  the  South  Pacific.  Was  this  the  Fiji 
of  the  travel  brochures?  Or  was  it  another 
Fiji?  We  were  to  find  out. 

The  International  Intervisitation  Program 
for  Educational  Administration  (IIP)  is  an 
event  rather  than  an  organization.  For  the 
past  20  years,  educational  administration 
people,  mostly  academics  but  some  prac- 
titioners and  a fair  sprinkling  of  govern- 
ment types,  have  gathered  every  four  years 
in  locations  around  the  globe.  Papers  are 
delivered,  visits  to  local  educational  sites 
are  carried  out,  and  there  is  talk,  touring, 
and  all  the  other  things  associated  with 
international  travel.  Previous  sites  were  the 
United  States,  Australia,  Great  Britain, 


Edward  S.  Hickcox  is  Associate  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Educational  Administration 
OISE.  A former  English  teacher  and  high 
school  principal,  he  holds  degrees  from 
Middlebury  College,  Wesleyan  (Conn.),  and 
Cornell.  His  research  interests  include  board 
administrative  relationships  and  performance 
appraisal  for  education  personnel. 


Canada,  and  Nigeria.  IIP  ’86  was  grandiose 
in  scope,  involving  three  widely  disparate 
locations,  Hawaii,  Fiji,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  theme  was  equity  and  diversity  and 
the  focus  was  mutticulturalism,  its  prob- 
lems and  its  meaning  for  schools.  Three 
more  contrasting  locales  for  this  sort  of 
topic  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Univer- 
sities were  our  location  for  the  most  part. 
Schools  were  the  focus  for  visits  and 
discussion.  Talk  among  ourselves  was  the 
vehicle  for  understanding. 

On  our  most  memorable  day  in 
Fiji,  a group  of  about  20  or  25 
crowded  on  board  the  worst 
bus  in  Fiji  and  proceeded  to  the 
countryside  to  visit  four  schools.  While 
these  schools  were  all  different,  they  have 
merged,,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  into  one 
montage.  Time  and  distance  have  blurred 
the  distinctions  but  not  the  impressions. 

My  discussion,  therefore,  does  not  identify 
one  school  from  another.  For  the  record, 
however,  these  schools  were  the  Delanini- 
masi  Government  School  in  Nasinu,  the 
Vunimono  Arya  School  in  Nausori,  the 
Baulevu  High  School  in  Nausori,  and  the 
Naitasiri  Bharitya  School  in  Nausori.  Our 
guide  was  Henry  Elder,  a school  principal 
in  Suva,  a fourth  generation  Fijian  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Great  Britain.  Thus 
he  was  a native  speaker  of  English  in 
contrast  to  the  two  major  groups  in  the 
country  whose  members  were  native 
speakers  of  Fijian  or  Hindi. 

We  made  our  way,  springless,  over  some 
creative  roads  to  the  countryside  and  the 
locations  of  the  schools.  On  the  way. 


Photo  time  at  a Fijian  Elementary  School. 


especially  once  outside  the  Suva  boundary, 
it  became  abundantly  clear  that  the  Globe 
and  Mail  travel  column  description  of  Fiji 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  Instead  of  a lush 
tropical  paradise,  we  saw  shanty  towns, 
drought-stricken  fields,  the  occasional  goat 
or  cow  standing  in  the  road.  Living  looked 
at  best  to  be  marginal  for  the  typical  Fijian. 
One  might  speculate  in  a romantic  way  as 
we  noted  people  standing  by  their  boats  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  diving  for  mussels. 
But  the  water  looked  muddy  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  the  fact  that  the  same  people 
were  doing  the  same  thing  when  we  drove 
back  along  the  same  road  hours  later  gave 
some  pause  to  the  idyllic  picture.  Further, 
the  dominant  color  impression  was  brown 
rather  than  green  and  blue,  as  depicted  in 
the  travel  magazines. 
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Top:  Jack  House,  OISE's  Acting  Director,  at  a school  in  Fiji. 
Bottom:  Fijian  Elementary  School  Soccer  Field. 


For  those  who  have  not  travelled 
in  less  developed  countries, 
the  physical  facilities  for  schools 
are  a shock,  so  dramatically 
different  from  our  own  that  the  mind 
cannot  really  comprehend  what  the  eye 
sees.  No  school  administrator  or  trustee  in 
Ontario  would  tolerate  for  one  minute  the 
conditions  under  which  education  was 
delivered  in  these  schools.  There  are  no 
overhead  projectors;  there  are  no  movie 
screens.  Chalkboards  are  old  and  dusty. 
Paper  itself  seems  to  be  in  short  supply,  and 
books  used  by  children  are  invariably  old 
and  out  of  date.  Jack  House,  currently 
acting  director  of  OISE,  picked  a book 
about  science  from  a shelf  and  noted  that  it 
was  published  in  1956,  prior  to  Sputnik, 
and  that  it  had  been  donated  by  the  West 
Vancouver  School  Board. 

The  buildings  are  quite  open  which  is 
understandable  because  of  the  mild  cli- 
mate, and  they  are  quite  clean,  but  paint  is 
somewhat  unknown,  and  it  has  been  a long 
time  since  any  major  repairs  or  overhauls 
have  been  made.  In  front  of  the  school  is  a 
soccer  field  with  goal  posts  at  either  end. 
But  that  is  the  extent  of  the  physical 
education  equipment.  I couldn’t  see  any 
signs  of  a creative  playground,  of  swings, 
or  of  any  other  kind  of  equipment.  One 
school  had  an  extraordinarily  limited 
indoor  gym,  essentially  a room  with  a 


basketball  net  at  either  end.  Sanitary 
facilities  were  essentially  outhouses. 

What  sort  of  education  is  delivered  in 
such  an  environment?  It  is  hard  to  tell  in 
the  few  days  we  had  in  Fiji,  but  I have  an 
impression  that  delivery  is  quite  effective. 
Languages  are  particularly  important  in 
Fiji,  and  most  children  are  taught  English 
as  a requirement,  and  they  have  the  option 
of  learning  Hindi  or  Fijian.  Some  schools 
require  either  Fijian  or  Hindi,  depending 
on  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  school. 

The  basics  seem  to  be  taught;  children 
learn  how  to  read  and  write  and  how  to 
compute  on  a basic  scale.  But  we  certainly 
did  not  see  any  computers  around. 

The  key,  I think,  is  probably  in  the 
teachers.  Certainly,  they  aren’t  paid  much, 
but  the  ones  we  met  seemed  dedicated  and 
positive.  They  communicated  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Fiji  which  has  to  do  with 
friendliness,  getting  along  together,  the 
importance  of  family,  and  the  like.  Religion 
and  cultural  background  are  very  impor- 
tant. There  also  seemed  to  be  a fair  amount 
of  community  involvement,  parents  doing 
things  and  helping  out,  a consciousness  of 
the  community  and  its  problems.  I couldn’t 
quite  imagine  hundreds  of  angry  parents 
attending  a school  board  meeting  to  protest 
using  the  Merchant  of  Venice  in  the  schools, 
but  I did  see  adults  preparing  “tea  breaks’’ 
and  helping  out  casually  around  the  school. 


The  wealth  of  the  day’s  a 

experience,  though,  was  in  the  ■ 
children  we  saw  in  the  four  9 
schools.  Barry  Lucas,  an  Ed.  W 
Admin . professor  from  Saskatoon,  put  it  « 
best.  “Who  can  ever  forget  those  beautiful  8 
children!”  And  they  were  beautiful.  There  m 
they  were  sitting  quietly  in  the  classrooms.  5 
Some  were  Polynesian  in  background,  ; 

others  Indian.  Eyes  were  bright.  Lips  were  ‘ 
smiling.  We  asked  how  a roomful  of  50 
third  grade  children  could  be  so  quiet  and 
attentive.  The  answer  was  that  they  and 
their  parents  counted  it  a great  privilege  to 
come  to  school.  Never  mind  the  somewhat 
primitive  surroundings.  They  were  there 
for  a purpose.  ^ 

Outside  at  recess  the  boys  played  a 
rousing  game  of  soccer,  and  the  girls  con-  ' 
gre gated  in  small  groups,  skipping  rope 
or  giggling,  in  the  manner  of  children  the 
world  over.  Affirmative  action  hasn’t  really 
hit  Fiji  yet.  And  when  someone  raised  a 
camera  to  take  a picture,  the  whole  yard 
galvanized  into  action,  children  running  to 
get  within  range  of  the  lens.  They  wanted 
to  be  preserved  on  film,  and  in  the  minds  of 
these  strange  people  from  faraway  lands. 

What  did  I think  of  as  I looked  on  these 
strong  young  bodies  running  together? 

What  thoughts  came  to  mind,  as  I looked 
at  these  Fijian  youngsters,  and  the  Indian 
youngsters,  and,  in  one  school,  a lone 
Caucasian  in  the  midst  of  a sea  of  brown? 
They  were  young;  they  were  bright;  they 
were  positive,  full  of  good  health  and 
hopes. 

But  could  their  life  chances  be  even 
compared  with  the  life  chances  of  the 
typical  child  in  our  schools? 

Later,  back  at  our  comfortable 

hotel  we  looked  out  at  the  harbor 
of  Suva  and  saw  two  American 
warships  gliding  into  the 
harbor,  guns  bristling,  smoke  streaming, 
poised  for  action.  There  was  a hint  of 
protest  in  the  Suva  papers,  but  not  much 
seemed  to  happen,  and  a couple  of  days 
later  the  ships  steamed  away,  heading 
actually  for  Vancouver.  Fiji  remained,  the 
volcanic  hills  standing  out  sharply  against 
the  fading  light  of  twilight,  fishermen  with 
hand  nets  throwing  them  out  and  pulling 
them  in,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life  continuing 
in  some  basic  pattern  we  did  not  know 
much  about. 

And  even  we  would  fade  away  from  Fiji, 
like  the  American  warships,  without  a 
trace. 


American  warship  sails  into  harbor  at  Suva. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  ENID  LEE 


Anti- Racist  Education 

"Dealing  with  inequality  and  discrimination  in  the  curriculum 
itself  requires,  it  seems  to  me,  a critique  of  existing  curricula,  it  is  not  enough 
to  just  add  on  a few  extra  pieces,  say,  the  contributions  of  other  groups, 
because  if  you  do  that  they  will  simply  remain  as  dressings. " 


Berkeley:  In  the  foreword  to  Letters  to 
Marcia,  you're  described  as  “a  model  of 
what  a concerned  and  committed  indi- 
vidual educator  can  achieve  as  an  advocate 
for  all  children.”  How  do  you  act  in  the 
education  system  as  an  advocate? 

Lee:  I have  been  a teacher  for  17  years.  I 
taught  English  literature  and  language  in 
Antigua  for  three  years  to  children.  I 
taught  children  who  had  failed  to  get  into 
the  grammar  schools.  This  school  was 
giving  them  a second  chance.  And  I found 
it  a very  satisfying  challenge  to  work  with 
these  children  whom  we  thought  couldn’t 
make  it.  Of  course  they  made  it.  Just  being 
in  that  situation  allowed  me  in  my 
everyday  practice  to  engage  in  some  kind 
of  advocacy  for  those  who  might  not  have 
been  seen  as  “fit.” 

Here  in  Canada,  I’ve  worked  at  various 
levels  of  the  system — high  school,  uni- 
versity, adult  education — in  special  pro- 
grams for  academic  upgrading,  mostly 
English  as  a second  language  programs. 
Again,  I see  ESL  students  as  a group  that 
particularly  requires  advocacy  because  of 
where  they  are  in  the  system,  the  status  of 
their  program,  and  the  misguided  notion 
that  some  teachers  sometimes  have  about 
their  ability  to  learn.  The  fact  that  these 
students  don’t  speak  English  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  they  aren’t 
capable  of  thinking. 

My  present  job,  of  course,  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  presenting  the  case  for 
groups  of  children  who  tend  to  be 
marginalized. 


Enid  Lee  is  Race  jEthnic  Relations  Supervisor 
for  the  North  York  Board  of  Education.  She 
has  worked  as  a freelance  educational 
consultant  and  lecturer  in  the  areas  of  first  and 
second  language  education  and  race  jethnic 
relations  in  several  Metro  boards  and  across 
the  province.  She  has  a Master’ s degree  in 
linguistics  and  Caribbean  literature  and  some 
day  hopes  to  complete  her  Ph.D.  dissertation 
which  will  be  entitled  "Why  the  Red  Pen 
Works  As  It  Does.  ’ ’ Her  recent  book  Letters 
to  Marcia:  A Teacher’s  Guide  to  Anti- 
Racist  Education  was  the  inspiration  for 
this  interview. 

Heather  Berkeley  is  Editor  of  Orbit. 


Berkeley:  What’s  at  the  heart  of  your 
interest  in  the  marginalized  student? 

Lee:  I guess  I’ve  always  seen  myself  as  a 
person  who  has  had  to  work  very  diligently 
at  whatever  it  was  I needed  to  learn.  I 
would  describe  myself  as  a plodder,  and 
I’ve  found  that  once  I’ve  figured  something 
out,  once  I’ve  mastered  it,  I have  to  work 
with  it  in  my  own  way. 

Mathematics  is  a good  example  of  what 
I’m  talking  about  here.  I was  never  good  at 
math — I just  couldn’t  figure  out  what  it 
was  we  were  supposed  to  be  doing  and  I 
wasn’t  willing  to  take  the  help  that  was 


Because  it  has  taken  me  such 
a long  time  to  learn  so  many  things, 

/ have  the  feeling  that  people  can 
learn  anything  if  given  the  chance  to 
do  it.  Marginalized  people  frequently 
aren't  given  a chance. 


offered  me.  I had  to  sort  it  out  myself,  and 
mostly  that  was  through  trying  to  look  at 
life  and  make  the  connection  between  life 
and  formal  study.  So  I’ve  always  had  a real 
fascination  with  kids,  with  people,  who 
learn  like  that,  who  go  against,  shall  we 
say,  the  grain,  the  tradition.  Because  it  has 
taken  me  such  a long  time  to  learn  so  many 
things,  I have  the  feeling  that  people  can 
learn  anything  if  given  the  chance  to  do  it. 
Marginalized  people  frequently  aren’t 
given  a chance.  I’m  interested  in  ensuring 
that  the  system  provides  all  children  with 
chances.  At  least  I had  some  chance  to  find 
out  what  I could  do  and  learn.  All  of  my 
efforts  without  opportunity  would  have  led 
nowhere. 

Berkeley:  When  did  racism  become  your 
concern? 

Lee:  I suppose  that  I never  thought  about 
racism  in  an  active  way  until  I came  to 
North  America  in  1970,  to  London, 
Ontario,  to  do  my  degree.  I’m  not 
suggesting  by  any  means  that  issues  of 
racism  are  not  evident  in  the  Caribbean  or 
that  I was  totally  unaware  of  them.  But 
that  awareness  is  certainly  heightened 
when  one  arrives  in  North  America, 


particularly  in  Canada  where  racism  is  that 
subtle  form  which  attacks  you  on  a daily 
basis,  where  what  you  suffer  is  almost  like 
a slow  death,  where  the  main  form  is 
through  exclusion,  quiet  exclusion,  the 
simply  “not  present.”  Now,  the  particular 
racism  that  I’ve  been  subject  to  is  really 
minor  compared  to  the  other  kinds  of 
things  that  people  of  color  who  also  come 
from  a different  class  background  have  to 
face. 

I always  had  an  interest  in  making  things 
better,  and  when  I moved  to  Toronto,  I 
had  a chance  to  look  a bit  more  at  the 
causes  of  racism.  In  some  ways,  my  work 
in  education  and  my  interest  in  combating 
racism  are  related,  because  I think  that  one 
of  the  purposes  that  human  beings  have  on 
this  earth  is  to  move  away  barriers  and  to 
improve  conditions  through  political  ac- 
tivity and  education. 

Berkeley:  As  a classroom  teacher,  do  you 
feel  more  sympathy  for  certain  kids,  let’s 
say,  kids  from  minorities  as  opposed  to 
your  regular  stereotypical  Wasp  Canadian? 

Lee:  Sympathy  is  not  the  word  I would  use 
because  sympathy  is  not  the  emotion  I feel 
for  able-bodied,  able  to  learn,  intelligent, 
full-of-potential  human  beings,  and  that  is 
how  I describe  all  the  kids  that  I know.  So 
sympathy  is  not  my  emotion.  I care,  as  I 
think  a great  many  teachers  do,  for  all  the 
students  that  I work  with. 

Having  said  that,  I am  well  aware  of  the 
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differentiated  kinds  of  experiences  based 
on  racial  and  ethnic  background  that 
students  have,  the  different  opportunities 
available  to  them,  the  ways  in  which  who 
they  are  have  been  validated  or  not  in  the 
curriculum,  and  so  on.  So  I am  keenly 
aware  of  that.  I try,  and  I encourage  others 
to  do  the  same,  to  bring  some  kind  of 
balance  to  the  unequal  situation  in  which 
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students  from  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
find  themselves.  I would  regard  that  as 
attempting  to  redress  imbalances  in  his- 
tory, to  broaden  horizons,  and  to  make 
ours  a healthier  environment  for  all 
students,  including  the  ones  that  you 
describe  as  Wasp  Canadians. 

Berkeley:  How  do  you  define  prejudice? 

Lee:  I define  prejudice  as  many  other 
people  do — prejudices  are  preconceived 
notions  held  about  groups  of  people  and 
they  tend,  by  their  nature,  to  be  negative. 
People  learn  them  along  the  way  in  their 
socialization.  I know  that  I’ve  learned 
mine,  because  of  how  and  where  I’ve  been 
raised,  because  of  the  fact  that  prejudices 
come  upon  us  unbidden  but  nevertheless 
are  part  of  how  we  think.  After  a while, 
they  fit  into  the  common-sense  ways  in 
which  we  think  about  life.  However,  I 
know  that  as  a responsible  human  being  I 
have  the  task  of  trying  to  check  myself 
when  these  come  upon  me. 

Berkeley:  Having  worked  in  two  different 
cultures,  can  you  say  that  one  culture  is 
more  racist  than  another? 

Lee:  I think  it’s  more  accurate  to  say  that 
I’ve  lived  in  two  countries  because  within 
every  country  there  is  a range  of  cultural 
expression.  Some  of  the  cultural  forms  that 
are  present  here  were  part  of  my  life  in  the 
Caribbean  because  of  the  dominance  of 
European  culture.  So  while  it’s  possible  to 
be  in  the  majority  in  terms  of  numbers,  you 
can  still  be  living  the  “minority”  culture, 
especially  in  places  like  schools.  In  terms 
of  whether  one  society  is  more  racist  than 
the  next,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
measure,  because  wherever  racism  is 
experienced  it  is  as  painful  personally. 
However,  what  I do  know  is  that  racism  in 
its  modem  form  is  a legacy  of  European 
colonization  and  its  effect  is  felt  both  here 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  Racial  antagonism  is 
not  a natural  state  of  humankind;  it  is 
something  nurtured  and  learned  that  comes 
out  of  the  particular  ways  in  which  a 
society  is  organized. 

Berkeley:  You  often  say  that  non-racist 
education  is  simply  good  education. 

Lee:  Let  me  rephrase  that.  I make  a 
distinction  between  “non-racist”  and 
“anti-racist”  education.  I see  non-racist 
education  as  just  making  sure  that  things 
don’t  get  worse  than  they  are.  I see 
anti-racist  education  as  pro-human,  as 
representing  a change  from  the  status  quo 
designed  to  allow  for  the  full  development 
of  human  beings  regardless  of  racial 
background.  In  order  for  education  to  be 
that,  we  must  work  to  change  those 
elements  of  discrimination  by  which  people 
are  limited,  denied  opportunities  and 
encouraged  to  have  a sense  of  inferiority  or 


superiority  along  racial  lines.  If  anti-racist 
education  allows  this,  then  and  only  then 
will  education  be  liberated  to  do  what  it  is 
intended  to  do. 

Berkeley:  And  what  is  it  intended  to  do? 

Lee:  To  allow  for  the  full  development  of 
human  beings  in  all  spheres.  It  allows  us  to 
become  more  and  to  have  more.  It 
provides  us  with  a critical  analysis  of 
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society.  It  can  lead  us  to  understand  our 
experiences  in  ways  that  don’t  hold  us 
back  or  deny  us  from  areas  of  knowledge 
that  we  need  to  confront.  I think  good 
education  allows  us  to  work  and  to  live  in 
the  world  in  a way  that  promotes  justice 
and  equality. 

Berkeley:  Earlier  you  were  talking  about 
preconceived  notions,  how  they  come  to  us 
unbidden,  how  our  job  is  to  really  confront 
them  in  ourselves.  How  do  we  unlearn 
prejudice?  What  methods  do  you  use? 

Lee:  The  one  thing  I try  to  do  in  my 
workshops  (and  in  Letters  to  Marcia)  is  to 
help  teachers  look  at  the  sources  of  their 
knowledge,  at  where  their  ideas  come  from 
and  how  their  emotions  are  fostered.  In 
trying  to  look  at  the  source  of  things,  we 
recognize  that  if  we  have  come  to  it, 
encountered  it,  in  this  way  then  we  can 
change  our  mind  about  it.  We  begin  to  get 
a sense  of  the  possibility  for  transforma- 
tion, for  broadening  our  vision,  for 
re-interpreting  our  ideas.  I often  use  case 
studies  to  get  teachers  to  look  at  their 
assumptions. 

I also  try  to  focus  on  language  itself 
because  racist  ideas  are  embedded  in 
language.  There  is  a section  in  Letters  to 
Marcia  that  lists,  for  instance,  the  beliefs 
we  call  “superstitions,”  whjch  have  a 
negative  connotation,  and  those  we  call 
“religions,”  which  have  a positive  con- 
notation. The  naming  of  an  experience  is 
done  by  those  who  have  the  power,  and 
the  people  with  the  power  frequently  name 
their  experiences  positively  and  the  ex- 
periences of  others  in  a negative  manner. 
When  I say  “people,”  I don’t  mean 
individuals  but  groups  of  people — the 
power-brokers,  the  cultural  and  economic 
power-brokers.  Schools  tend  to  play  the 
role  of  power-broker,  to  validate  what 
passes  as  knowledge. 

I try  to  get  teachers  to  look  at 
preconceived  notions,  at  how  these  are 
related  to  what  it  is  to  belong  to  a 
particular  racial  group,  and  how  that 
message  is  conveyed  when  they  use  terms 


like  “you  people,”  or  “people  of  your 
kind.”  I try  to  get  them  to  look  at  where 
these  ideas  come  from,  how  they  are 
reinforced,  and  perhaps  more  importantly 
how  they  prevent  them  from  really  seeing 
who  is  in  their  classroom  and  how  they 
might  be  able  to  teach  them.  The  sense  that 
these  ideas  are  socially  produced,  as 
opposed  to  naturally  founded,  is  one  that  I 
work  with  a lot. 

Berkeley:  What  are  the  reactions  when 
people  discover  things  in  themselves  they 
don't  want  to  find  there? 

Lee:  Disbelief  and  denial  come  up  often  in 
the  workshops.  \n  Letters  to  Marcia,  I try  to 
anticipate  them  by  including  some  of  the 
things  I’ve  heard  teachers  say.  For 
example,  there  is  the  incident  in  the  book 
about  Little  Black  Sambo,  where  a 
librarian  says  there  is  no  way  she  is  going 
to  stop  using  it  because  she  liked  it  as  a 
child  and  besides  the  kids  like  it  today.  In 
other  words,  I try  to  anticipate  the  things 
that  are  going  to  prevent  people  from 
examining  the  issues  of  racism  because  of 
what  those  issues  represent  for  them.  You 
see,  racism  has  to  do  with  the  protection  of 
privilege — people  holding  on  to  things,  to 
their  traditions,  to  their  status,  to  the 
opportunity  for  economic  advancement 
that  they’ve  had  based  on  racial  lines,  and 
those  are  hard  things  to  shake.  Naturally 
people  resist  them.  When  you  help  people 
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to  redefine  their  interests,  they  feel  less 
threatened.  They  realize  that,  in  fact,  doing 
this  kind  of  work  on  themselves  is  going  to 
further  them  also,  is  going  to  make  them  . . . 

Berkeley:  . . . better  teachers? 

Lee:  That’s  right.  Thinking  in  these 
pedagogical  terms  will  give  teachers  some 
different  answers  to  questions  they  have 
been  asking  for  awhile. 

Berkeley:  Should  the  topic  of  racism  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  in  Ontario 
schools? 

Lee:  All  the  research  shows  that  when  you 
deal  with  a topic  as  an  add-on  feature  of 
the  curriculum,  that  is  what  it  remains. 
However,  we  must  certainly  identify  where 
racism  is  in  terms  of  both  curriculum 
content  and  the  “hidden  curriculum,”  by 
which  I mean  teacher-student  interaction 
and  the  general  environment.  You  have  to 
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look  at  how  this  curriculum — in  both 
senses — prevents  sharing  and  learning  and 
how  it  denies  people  opportunity.  And  then 
you  must  engage  in  the  appropriate 
legislation  and  education  to  change  these 
things. 

Dealing  with  inequality  and  discrimina- 
tion in  the  curriculum  itself  requires,  it 
seems  to  me,  a critique  of  existing 
curricula.  It’s  not  enough  to  just  add  on  a 
few  extra  pieces,  say,  the  contributions  of 
other  groups,  because  if  you  do  that  they 
will  simply  remain  as  dressings.  What  you 
need  to  do  is  critically  examine  the 
underpinnings  of  what's  there,  see  whose 


perspective  has  been  presented,  and 
recognize  that  if  the  curriculum  is  going  to 
be  changed,  the  place  that  some  informa- 
tion has  been  given  in  the  past  is  going  to 
have  to  be  changed.  It  might  be  reduced, 
made  less  central,  because  what  you  are 
now  going  to  bring  into  place  are  the  pieces 
that  have  been  omitted.  You’re  also  going 
to  bring  into  place  the  pieces  of  inform- 
ation that  have  had  a conflicting  relation- 
ship with  what’s  there.  Sometimes,  when 
we  try  to  integrate  things,  we  nullify  the 
legitimate  conflict  and  contradiction  that 
are  part  of  the  experience  of  the  people 
that  the  curriculum  is  about.  I do  not  see 


curriculum  in  an  abstracted  way.  It  is  a 
generative  kind  of  operation,  which  is  why 
I think  there  are  all  kinds  of  potentials 
there  for  addressing  issues  of  racism, 
discrimination,  and  other  kinds  of  nega- 
tion— because  that  is  what  racism  might  be 
seen  as,  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
denial.  It  happens  along  lines  of  gender, 
social  class,  ability,  age,  and  so  on.  In 
dealing  with  racism,  my  hope  is  that  out  of 
this  would  come  concern  for  other  kinds  of 
oppression,  of  denial,  of  negation  of  our 
humanity  and  that  there  will  be  a shifting  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  those  who 
have  been  the  objects  of  oppression.  □ 
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In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a topic  that  is 
“uncomfortable  to  many  well-meaning 
Canadians,’’  Enid  Lee  has  come  up  with  a 
format  that  succeeds  in  disarming  rather 
than  alienating  the  reader.  She  combines 
two  genres  — of  letter  writing  and  of  the 
“how-to”  guide  — and  it  works. 

In  the  best  field  guide  tradition,  the 
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author  moves  from  “How  to  Use  This 
Guide”  to  practical  tips  on  how  to  identify 
racism  in  our  schools,  tips  which  build  on 
the  observation  that  racism  in  Canada  can 
be  subtle.  The  personal  touch,  which 
makes  the  book  exceptional  given  the 
wealth  of  theoretical  knowledge  conveyed, 
is  preserved  in  the  sensitive,  thought- 
provoking  letters  written  to  a fellow 
teacher  (the  Marcia  of  the  title). 

The  underpinning  of  this  book  is  that 
racism  can  be  unlearned,  and  toward  this 
end  the  author  takes  us  step-by-step 
through  the  three  major  areas  of  school 
life:  community,  curriculum,  and  support 
services.  For  each  section,  help  is  provided 
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in  the  form  of  a personal  letter  (to  Marcia), 
staff  development  notes  and  activities, 
classroom  activities,  and  resources. 

Anti-racist  education  is  not  just  a 
one-week  special  unit  of  study  but  a 
“perspective  that  permeates  all  subject 
areas  and  school  practices.”  Therefore,  the 
activities  provided  are  not  intended  to  be 
additional  curriculum  but  meant,  rather,  to 
be  integrated  into  the  present  program.  The 
author  makes  this  integration  a simple 
matter  because  the  suggested  activities  are 
not  declamatory,  soap-boxy  in  nature  but 
intensely  practical.  The  checklist  for  parent 
interviews,  for  example,  includes  such 
sensible  items  as  noting  whether  the 
meeting  conflicts  with  religious  or  cultural 
events  in  the  community,  whether  interpre- 
ters have  been  invited,  whether  one  has  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  parent’s 
surname.  The  book  goes  on  to  provide 
strategies  for  dealing  with  possible  con- 
straints that  may  hamper  successful  parent 
interviews. 

Classroom  activities  are  provided  for 
students  at  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  levels.  These  activities 
run  the  gamut  from  collecting  magazine 
pictures  of  parents  at  work  and  play  (with, 
of  course,  an  awareness  of  stereotyping 
along  racial  and  gender  lines)  to  a 
discussion  of  the  effect  of  race  in  Othello. 
and  a guideline  for  critical  film  viewing.  A 
central  activity,  “Language  Is  Not  Neu- 
tral,” provides  students  with  examples  of 
culturally  biased  language.  Discussion 
leads  to  the  generation  of  further  items. 

A section  toward  the  end  of  the  book 
provides  a self-assessment  for  teachers 
based  on  standard  Ministry  criteria  but 
with  suggestions  for  further  consideration 
along  multicultural/multiracial/multiclass 
lines.  The  issues  raised  really  get  at  the 
heart  of  anti-racist  education  and,  of 
course,  education. 

Letters  to  Marcia  doesn’t  provide  all  the 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  racism  in  the 
schools  but  in  the  words  of  Enid  Lee,  “we 
can  whet  their  appetite  and  hope  they  ask 
for  more.”  ^ 


Whither  Education? 


A RESPONSE  TO  THE  CRITICS 


Last  February,  Orbit  printed  an  article  which  I had  submitted  titled  “An  Open  Letter  To 
Ontario  Teachers.”  In  this  article,  I asked  teachers  to  speak  out  and  discuss  the  state  of  education 
as  it  presently  exists.  Many  teachers  approached  me,  including  some  by  phone,  expressing 
agreement  in  principle  with  my  article.  Unfortunately  most  teachers  seem  unwilling 
to  enter  a public  debate.  Orbit  has  kindly  offered  me  space  to  answer  the  critics  who  expressed  their 
views  in  the  October  issue  (see  “Whither  Education,”  Orbit,  17  (3). 


Ruth  Weir, 

King  Edward  Public  School,  Toronto 

In  my  opinion,  the  so-called 
child-centred  philosophy  is  central  to  the 
discussion.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
humanity  has  managed  to  shift 
responsibility  for  what  is  learned  from  the 
adult  to  the  child.  In  other  words,  the 
cultural  transmission  model,  so  revered  by 
past  generations,  has  been  scrapped,  at 
least  in  much  of  the  North  American 
educational  community.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world,  the  cultural  transmission  model 
is  still  popular,  including  such  places  as 
China,  the  U.S.S.R.,  large  sections  of  the 
Third  World,  and  Portugal.  The.  American 
School  BoardJournal  reports  that  France  is 
presently  returning  to  a program  which 
“emphasizes  traditional  academic  studies, 
grades  and  examinations'”  Such  a 
curriculum,  claims  Education  Minister 
Jean-Pierre  Chevenement,  will  provide  the 
kind  of  education  “designed  to  favour 
working-class  childen”  (“Old  Fashioned 
Schooling,”  1985). 

Central  to  this  discussion  is  the  manner 
in  which  reading  is  taught,  for  children  who 
lack  the  tools  to  unlock  new  words  surely 
grow  up  to  become  functionally  illiterate 
adults.  That  there  are  such  people  being 
turned  out  of  our  schools  was  driven  home 
to  me  when  my  son  was  practise-teaching 
in  a Toronto  high  school  last  winter.  After 
a few  days  he  came  to  me  and  asked; 
“Mother,  how  do  you  teach  history  to 
grade  9 students  who  can’t  read?”  After  a 
moment’s  thought  I told  him:  “Fred,  the 
question  you  should  ask  is,  if  they  can’t 
read,  what  are  they  doing  in  grade  9?” 

But  first  things  first.  My  critics  seem  to 
be  enamored  with  the  report  Living  and 
Learning.  One  letter  quotes  me  as  saying, 
“The  document  . . . rejected  such  skills  as 
grammar,  spelling,  and  all  rote  learning, 
including  math.”  They  then  have  this  to 
say:  “Such  statements  lead  one  to 


seriously  question  whether  the  person 
making  them  has  read  the  document.”. 

The  references  which  substantiate  my 
claim  are  found  on  page  69:  “Should  all 
pupils  be  taught  by  means  of  logically 
organized  and  separate  courses  in 
traditional  subjects  such  as  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  history,  science, 
literature  and  grammar  or  [my  emphasis] 
should  all  pupils  enjoy  the  stimulation  of 
lively  ideas  and  be  given  ample  opportunity 
to  discuss  them  with  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  by  discovery”  (Ontario  Provincial 
Committee,  1968).  The  claim  is  made  that 
such  courses  “put  pressure  on  the  pupil  to 


“Mother,  how  do  you  teach  history 
to  grade  9 students  who  can’t  read?” 
After  a moment’s  thought  I told  him: 
“Fred,  the  question  you  should  ask  is, 
if  they  can’t  read,  what  are  they  doing 
in  grade  9?” 


memorize  for  tests  and  examinations 
[leading  to  a]  lack  of  time  for  discussion  or 
learning  by  discovery,  to  inert  rather  than 
lively  ideas,  and  to  an  end  of  creativity” 
(p.  69). 

The  report  downplays  the  idea  “that 
knowledge  exists  as  something  that  can  be 
transmitted,”  and  extends  this  concept  to 
the  teaching  of  language:“as  for  language, 
it  is  imperative  to  abandon  in  all  teaching 
or  directed  learning,  except  for  senior 
students  in  academic  courses,  what  strikes 
most  pupils  as  useless  and 
repulsive — dreary  drill  on  spelling,  for 
example,  or  dull  expositions  of  formal 
grammar”  (p.  92). 

If  my  critics  have  any  firm  evidence  that 
children  pursue  their  own  “interests”  and 
turn  out  to  be  leaders  in  the  development 
of  human  thought,  or,  for  that  matter,  are 


better  prepared  for  future  study  than  are 
students  in  schools  following  cultural 
transmission  methods  (such  as  Upper 
Canada  College  in  Toronto),  I would  be 
happy  to  examine  it.  So  too  would  others 
including  a Mr.  E.  Merrell  Hansen  (1978) 
who  wrote  in  the  NAAS  Bulletin:  “There  has 
been  too  much  uncritical  adherence  in  this 
movement  [free  schools]  to  the  un- 
examined notion  that  you  can’t  teach 
anything.  It  is  just  not  true  that  the  best 
teacher  is  the  grown-up  who  most  success- 
fully pretends  that  he  knows  nothing.”  A 
massive  study  carried  out  in  California 
reached  a similar  conclusion,  namely, 
“students  tend  to  learn  what  they  are 
taught,  and  not  to  learn  what  they  are  not 
taught”  (“Beginning  Teacher  Evaluation,” 
1979). 

When  the  ideas  connected  with  this 
particular  philosophy  came  to  Ontario  in 
the  1960s,  and  were  more  or  less  given 
authority  by  the  Living  and  Learning  report, 
they  did  not  receive  the  unanimous 
approval  of  learned  educators,  teachers, 
and  parents.  Professor  James  Daly  (1969) 
of  McMaster  University  in  Hamilton  wrote 
a scathing  critique  of  the  report,  which 
he  claimed  had  “a  bias  in  favour  of 
disordered  impressions  rather  than  rational 
thought.”  He  went  on  to  attack  the  lack  of 
philosophical  analysis,  the  idea  that 
happiness  and  learning  must  be  related, 
and  the  opposing  of  content  to  method. 
Brian  Crittenden  (1969)  criticized  Z,/V/«g 
and  Learning  for  proposing  discovery  as  an 
alternative  to  organized  subject  matter  and 
instruction.  Content,  he  argued,  is  essential 
for  thought,  and  he  questioned  the  claim 
that  “a  desirable  pattern  will  emerge 
through  the  free  exercise  of  psychological 
powers  inherent  in  each  child”  (p.  35).  In 
the  same  document,  Carl  Bereiter  of  OISE 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  report’s 
“glorified  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
the  child”  and  indicated  that  “the  chief 
role  of  the  school  [was]  to  teach  basic 
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knowledge  and  skills”  (p.  65). 

Parents  also  expressed  their  disapproval 
and  in  a brief  to  the  then  Education 
Minister  William  Davis  stressed  the  need 
for  content  and  sound  teaching  methods 
(Parents’  Action  League,  1970).  Once  the 
children  of  this  new  philosophy  reached 
high  school,  OSSTF  reacted.  They 
undertook  a study.  At  What  Cost? 

(Provincial  Research  Committee,  1976)  in 
which  they  recommended  the  reinstitution 
of  core  curricula. 

Such  critics  were  ignored.  Any  evidence 
which  puts  in  question  the  current  beliefs 
meets  the  same  fate.  In  this  spirit,  my 
critics  somehow  feel  they  can  scoff  at  the 
census  figures  which  indicate  a steady  rise 
in  literacy  during  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  20th  century.  They  advance  no 
documentation  to  prove  or  substantiate 
their  arguments. 

I suggest  that  what  has  occurred  since 
World  War  II  is  an  increase  in  illiteracy, 
and  the  creation  of  a class  of  student, 
previously  unknown,  except  for  the 
physically  handicapped  or  retarded  child, 
namely,  the  learning  disabled  whose  main 
disability  appears  to  be  ineffective 
language  and  reading  skills. 

Although  it  appears  to  be  semi-hidden, 
there  is  increasing  evidence  that  a real 
illiteracy  problem  is  surfacing  in  North 
America.  The  literacy  level  has  been  set, 
by  some,  as  grade  9,  though  this  obviously 
does  not  mean  all  those  who  complete 
grade  9 are  literate.  A significant  number  of 
grade  .13  students  fail  basic  literacy  tests 
offered  by  the  universities.  Nevertheless, 
by  this  yardstick,  21.4  percent  of 
Canadians  were  illiterate  in  1981  (see 
Movement  for  Canadian  Literacy,  1983). 
The  President  of  the  Movement  for 
Canadian  Literacy  apparently  disagrees 
with  this  finding.  He  is  quoted  in  the 
Toronto  Star  (23  February  1983)  as  saying 
that  “up  to  70  percent  of  Canadians  read 
so  poorly  they  can’t  understand 
information  brochures  governments  often 
send  in  the  mail.” 

That  there  are  functional  illiterates  in  the 
making  can  be  inferred  from  the  Toronto 
Star  report  (23  February  1983).  David 
Vienneau  quoted  a board  of  education 
report  which  claimed,  “More  than  75 
percent  of  the  children  in  some  North  York 
elementary  schools  have  special  learning 
problems.”  The  children  so  afflicted  are 
from  “largely  poor,  ethnic  and  broken 
homes.” 

Ignoring  such  reports,  many  educators, 
particularly  in  authority,  refuse  to  admit 
that  there  are  problems  with  the  system. 
The  methods  of  teaching  reading,  the  lack 
of  content,  and  the  flawed  assumption  that 
children  must  “discover”  everything  for 
themselves  ensure  that  children  in  public 
education  will  be  short-changed. 


In  Canada,  little  recognition  is  given  to 
the  need  to  review  our  system.  In  the 
United  States,  the  extent  of  illiteracy  has 
forced  recognition  (Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education,  1986).  The  results  of  research 
have  also  been  compiled  in  the  U.S.  and 
appear  in  condensed  form  in  a booklet 
entitled  What  Works  (United  States 
Department  of  Education,  1986).  One  of 
the  reasons  for  concern  is  listed  on  page 
20:  “Just  5 percent  of  students  at  age  17 
have  advanced  reading  skills  and  strategies 
that  enable  them  to  synthesize  and 
reconstruct  ideas  presented  in  specialized 
or  complicated  texts  used  by  professional 
and  technical  workers.”  The  booklet 
outlines  the  history  of  the  development  of 
reading  problems:  “Until  the  1930’s  and 
1940’s  most  American  children  learned  to 
read  by  the  phonics  method,  which 
stresses  the  relationships  between  spoken 
sounds  and  printed  letters.  . . . For  several 
decades  thereafter,  however,  the  ‘look-say’ 
approach  to  reading  was  dominant: 
children  were  taught  to  identify  whole 
words  in  the  belief  that  they  would  make 
more  rapid  progress  if  they  identified 
whole  words  at  a glance  as  adults  seem  to. 
Recent  research  indicates  that,  on  the 
average,  children  who  are  taught  phonics 
get  off  to  a better  start  in  learning  to  read 
than  children  who  are  not  taught  phonics.” 
They  suggest  that  “good  phonics  strategies 
include  teaching  children  the  sounds  of 
letters  in  isolation  and  in  words  [s/i/t],  and 
how  to  blend  the  sounds  together 
[s-s-i-i-t]”  (p.  21). 

On  8 October  1986,  an  article  by  David 
T.  Kearns,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  Xerox  Corporation,  pinpointed 
what  the  results  of  our  flawed  methods 
might  be.  Among  other  things  he  claims: 

“It  is  a terrible  admission,  but  $25  billion  a 
year  for  remedial  training  has  become  a 
necessary  cost  of  doing  business.  Every 
year  high  schools  across  the  country 
graduate  700,000  functionally  illiterate 
young  people — and  another  700,000  drop 
out  every  year.” 

The  finding  that  phonics  is  the  method 
by  which  children  should  be  taught  to  read 
is  reinforced  by  the  comprehensive  study 
carried  out  by  Jeanne  S.  Chall  (1967)  of 
Harvard.  The  work  of  Douglas  Carnine 
(1983)  of  the  University  of  Oregon  is  also 
convincing  to  those  who  would  investigate 
the  influence  of  phonics  and  structured 
curriculum  on  student  learning.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  excellent  Canadian 
study  by  Mary  Johnson  (1970). 

In  conclusion,  I have  attempted  to  argue 
for  a new  look  at  our  educational  system. 

In  this  venture  I have  referred  to  some  of 
the  available  documentation.  I would 
suggest  that  those  who  are  so  convinced  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  present  system  insist 


on  an  objective  evaluation  of  what  public 
education  is  doing.  A beginning  might  be  to 
devise  skill  tests  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
each  grade,  from  1-8.  This  might  reveal 
exactly  what  is  happening  and  provide  the 
foundation  for  future  improvement,  as  well 
as  revealing  any  defects  in  Ministry 
philosophy.  D 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  SCHOOLING  AND  CULTURE 


Henry  A.  Giroux 

I think  that  we  live  in  dangerous  times,  and 
that  educators  need  to  begin  to  share  with 
each  other  radically  new  ideas  about  what 
it  means  to  fight  for  democracy.  Educators 
need  to  give  students  an  active  voice  in 
determining  their  futures  and  to  find  a 
notion  of  the  pedagogical  that  gives 
coherence  to  various  political  struggles  and 
movements  by  focussing  on  the  modes  of 
language,  forms  of  communication,  and 
social  practices  through  which  people  learn 
about  themselves  and  their  relations  to 
issues  of  meaning,  power,  and  struggle. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  I want  to 
look  briefly  at  the  ways  in  which 
mainstream  educational  theory  has  treated 
the  relationship  among  school  curricula, 
culture,  and  power,  and  briefly  end  with 
some  suggestions  for  incorporating  a 
theory  of  cultural  power  into  the  frame- 
work of  a general  theory  of  schooling. 

Traditional  Schooling 

Dominant  views  of  schooling  and  cur- 
riculum generally  argue  for  principles  of 
learning  that  treat  knowledge  as  something 
to  be  transmitted  and  consumed,  and 
schools  as  Instructional  sites  designed  to 
pass  on  a “common”  culture  and  set  of 
skills  that  will  enable  students  to  operate 
effectively  in  the  wider  society.  Within  this 
perspective,  the  discourse  of  freedom  and 
civic  courage  is  subordinated  to  an 
instrumental  logic  that  emphasizes  the 
mastery  and  management  of  knowledge 
and  the  preparation  of  students  for  the 
labor  market.  The  worth  of  the  school  is 
measured  against  how  it  helps  different 
groups  adapt  to  the  wider  society  as 
opposed  to  how  it  might  equip  them  for  the 
tasks  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political 
leadership.  Traditional  educators  may  ask 
how  the  school  should  seek  to  attain  a 
certain  predefined  goal,  but  they  rarely  ask 
why  such  a goal  might  be  beneficial  to  some 
socioeconomic  or  ethnic  groups  and  not  to 
others,  or  why  schools,  as  they  are 
presently  organized,  tend  to  block  the 
possibility  that  specific  groups  and  classes 
will  attain  a rightful  and  just  measure  of 
economic  and  political  autonomy. 

The  ideology  that  guides  the  dominant 
view  of  schooling  in  the  United  States  is 
relatively  conservative;  it  is  concerned 
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primarily  with  how-to  questions  and  rarely 
interrogates  the  relationship  between 
knowledge  and  power  or  between  culture 
and  politics.  In  effect,  culture  is  often 
reduced  to  an  artifact  embodying  the 
values  of  dominant  groups — a warehouse 
of  dates,  names,  and  events  to  be 
registered  and  inscribed  in  the  memory  for 
some  future  exam.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
understand  culture  as  the  shared  life 
principles  of  different  groups  and  classes 
as  these  emerge  within  unequal  relations  of 
power  and  struggle,  or  to  look  at  the 
distinctive  ways  in  which  subordinate 
groups  live  out  and  make  sense  of  their 
given  circumstances.  What  remains  un- 
explored is  a view  of  culture  as  a dynamic, 
often  antagonistic  relation  between  dom- 
inant and  subordinate  groups — a relation 
that  produces  and  honors  particular  forms 
of  meaning  and  action. 

In  traditional  curriculum  theory,  we  have 
no  sense  of  the  forms  of  struggle  that  take 
place  in  schools  over  different  forms  of 
knowledge — for  example,  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whose  history  is  being  taught,  or 
over  the  interests  underlying  specific 


The  school  actively  silences  students 
hy  ignoring  their  histories,  by 
tracking  them  into  classes  with  lower 
expectations,  by  refusing  to  provide 
them  with  knowledge  relevant  to 
their  lives . 


knowledge  claims  and  the  pattern  of  social 
relations  they  structure.  The  question  that 
is  ignored  is  how  schools  actually  work  to 
produce  class,  race,  ethnic,  and  gender 
inequalities  along  with  the  fundamental 
antagonisms  that  characterize  them.  In 
what  ways  are  domination  and  subor- 
dination invested  in  language,  in  texts 
(through  exclusion),  and  in  social  practices 
(lowered  expectations)?  How  is  power 
within  schools  expressed  in  relations 
that  confirm  some  groups  while  dis-con- 
firming  others? 

The  issue  here  is  that  the  school  actively 
silences  students  by  ignoring  their  his- 
tories, by  tracking  them  into  classes  with 
lowered  expectations,  by  refusing  to 
provide  them  with  knowledge  relevant  to 
their  lives.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
many  educators  view  different  languages 
and  backgrounds  in  students  as  deficits  to 
be  corrected,  rather  than  as  strengths  to 
build  upon.  We  also  know  that  in  the 
United  States  blacks  are  overrepresented 
in  special  education  programs,  discipline 
referrals,  and  expulsions.  It  is  appalling  to 


come  across  a statistic  in  which  blacks 
make  up  17  percent  of  the  U.S.  high  school 
population  and  yet  represent  41  percent  of 
the  school  population  labelled  as  educable 
mentally  retarded  and  as  having  behavioral 
disorders.  Dominant  educational  discourse 
not  only  lacks  an  adequate  theory  of 
domination  and  the  role  that  schools  play 
in  such  a process,  but  it  also  lacks  a critical 
understanding  of  how  experience  is  named, 
constructed,  and  legitimated  in  schools. 

In  my  view,  this  discourse  is  limited  and 
often  crippling.  It  ignores  the  dreams, 
histories,  and  visions  that  people  bring  to 
schools.  Its  central  concerns  are  rooted  in 
issues  of  control  and  management;  it  is 
silent  about  the  relationship  between 
culture  and  power. 

Alternative  Theories 

New  theories  of  educational  practice  must 
be  developed  if  school  curriculum — both  in 
its  content  and  means  of  instruction — is  to 
be  based  on  a commitment  to  democracy. 
Such  theories  must  begin  with  a critical 
questioning  of  the  “taken  for  granted”  in 
school  knowledge  and  practice.  An  attempt 
must  be  made  to  analyze  schools  as  not 
only  reproducing  the  dominant  society  but 
also  containing  possibilities  for  educating 
students  to  become  active,  critical  citizens. 
Schools  must  be  seen  and  studied  as  both 
instructional  and  cultural  sites. 

One  important  starting  point  for  develop- 
ing a critical  discourse  of  schooling  would 
be  to  view  curriculum  as  related  to  forms 
of  knowledge  and  social  practices  that 
legitimate  and  reproduce  particular  forms 
of  culture  and  social  life.  In  other  words, 
curriculum  should  be  seen  as  representing 
a selection  and  exclusion  process,  and  in 
this  sense  as  an  expression  of  struggle  over 


Curriculum  language...  an  ultimate 
relation  to  questions  of  power. 


what  forms  of  political  authority,  orders  ofL| 
representation,  forms  of  moral  regulation,'® 
and  versions  of  the  past  and  future  should  9 
be  legitimated,  passed  on,  and  debated  in  9 
specific  pedagogical  sites.  In  this  case,  * 
curriculum  theory  is  not  to  be  condemned  J 
for  being  political,  but  for  being  covertly  o^' 
unconsciously  political.  Neither  educa- 
tional  nor  curriculum  theory  is  ever 
ideologically  innocent.  It  is  always  a social'! 
construction  tied  to  a particular  language, 
interests,  and  set  of  relations.  Equally 
important  is  the  related  notion  that  Bp 
curriculum  language,  in  all  of  its  variations^! 
has  an  intimate  relation  to  questions  of  ^ i 
power.  I 
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This  suggests  that  schools  must  be  seen 
as  institutions  marked  by  the  same 
I complex  of  contradictory  cultures  that 
I characterize  the  dominant  society  in  which 
I they  are  situated.  Teachers  and  others 
■ interested  in  education  must  come  to 
understand  how  the  dominant  culture 
i functions  at  all  levels  of  schooling  to 
confirm  (and  dis-confirm)  the  cultural 
experiences  of  different  students.  Develop- 
ing a pedagogy  that  acknowledges  the 
notion  of  cultural  power  means  taking 
seriously  the  language  forms,  modes  of 
reasoning,  dispositions,  and  histories  that 
give  students  an  active  voice  in  defining  the 
world.  It  also  means  working  on  the 
experiences  that  constitute  the  lives  of 
students.  In  other  words,  their  exper- 
iences, in  their  varied  cultural  forms,  have 
to  be  examined  critically  so  as  to  reveal 
both  their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses. 
This  means  teaching  students  how  to 
critically  appropriate  the  codes  and  voca- 
bularies of  different  cultural  experiences  so 
as  to  provide  them  with  the  skills  they  will 


We  must  ask  how  we  can  work 
with  students,  particularly 
from  subordinate  classes  and  groups, 
to  recognize  that  the  dominant 
school  culture  is  not  neutral 
does  not  necessarily  serve  their  needs, 
but  functions  to  make  them,  as 
students,  feel  powerless. 


need  in  order  to  define  and  shape,  rather 
than  simply  serve  in,  the  modern  world. 

We  need  to  understand  the  richness  and 
strengths  of  other  cultural  traditions,  other 
voices,  particularly  as  these  point  to  forms 
of  empowerment. 

Thus,  the  central  question  for  building  a 
critical  educational  theory  relates  to 
unravelling  the  lived  relations  that  charac- 
terize school  cultures.  We  must  ask  how 
we  can  work  with  students,  particularly 
from  subordinate  classes  and  groups, 
to  recognize  that  the  dominant 
school  culture  is  not  neutral,  does  not 
necessarily  serve  their  needs,  but  functions 
to  make  them,  as  students,  feel  powerless. 
The  answer  lies,  in  part,  in  developing  a 
critical  pedagogy  that  makes  despair 
unconvincing  and  hope  practical — a pedag- 
ogy grounded  in  a language  of  possibility 
that  provides  the  skills  and  knowledge  to 
imagine  a better  world,  that  gives  subordi-. 
nate  groups  an  active  voice  in  controlling 
their  own  experiences,  that  respects  their 
dreams  and  hopes.  Such  a pedagogy  points 
to  a form  of  schooling  in  which  knowledge 
and  power  are  linked  to  the  idea  that  to 
choose  life  is  to  understand  the  pre- 
conditions necessary  to  struggle  for  it. 


Needless  to  say,  this  raises  serious 
questions  about  how  educators  might 
develop  a critical  view  of  knowledge,  a 
concern  that  I now  want  to  make  some 
brief  comments  about. 

Certainly,  a critical  view  of  school 
knowledge  would  look  different  from  the 
traditional  view  of  school  knowledge  in  the 
United  States.  Critical  knowledge  would 
instruct  students  and  teachers  alike  about 
their  status  as  groups  within  society.  It 
would  help  illuminate  how  they  give 
meaning  to  their  lives  through  historical, 
cultural,  and  political  forms  they  both 
embody  and  produce.  Such  knowledge 
would  also  critically  embrace  those  aspects 
of  cultural  tradition  and  everyday  experi- 
ence that  are  self-empowering.  It  would 
take  seriously  the  elements  of  subjective 
will  and  struggle  that  constitute  the 
everyday  lives  of  subordinate  groups.  It 
would  interrogate  how  subordinate  groups 
create  stories,  memories,  and  narratives 
which  posit  a sense  of  determination  and 
agency  and  which  would  allow  us  as 
educators  to  understand  the  particular 
histories,  subjective  interests,  and  private 
worlds  that  come  into  play  in  classroom 
pedagogy.  Similarly,  a critical  mode  of 
knowledge  would  illuminate  how  to  appro- 
priate the  most  progressive  dimensions  of 
various  cultural  histories  as  well  as  how  to 
restructure  and  appropriate  the  most 
radical  dimensions  of  the  dominant  culture. 
Finally,  such  knowledge  would  provide  a 
motivational  connection  to  action  itself.  It 
would  link  a critical  decoding  of  history  to 
a vision  of  the  future  that  not  only 
exploded  the  myths  of  the  existing  society, 
but  also  reached  into  those  pockets  of 
desire  and  need  that  harbor  a longing  for  a 
new  society  free  from  the  pathology  of 
racism,  sexism,  class  and  ethnic  dom- 
ination. 

Transformative  Intellectuals 
Teachers  and  other  educators  must  be 
able  to  address  issues  concerning  the  wider 
function  of  the  curriculum  and  school  and 
deal  with  the  relations  between  culture  and 
power,  knowledge  and  human  interests, 
and  theory  and  practice.  More  specifically, 
teachers  must  be  more  than  technicians. 

The  technocratic,  sterile  rationality  that 
dominates  teacher  education  programs  in 
the  United  States  pays  too  little  attention 
to  theoretical  and  ideological  issues. 
Teachers  are  often  trained  to  use  various 
models  of  teaching,  administration,  and 
evaluation;  yet,  they  are  not  taught  to  be 
critical  of  the  assumptions  that  underlie 
these  models.  In  short,  they  are  often 
taught  a form  of  conceptual  and  political 
illiteracy — illiteracy  in  the  sense  that  such 
a pedagogy  not  only  prevents  teachers 
from  reflecting  on  the  principles  that 
inform  their  practice,  but  also  because  it 
decentres  the  act  of  teaching.  Through  a 
false  appeal  to  objectivity,  teachers  are 
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encouraged  to  remove  themselves  from 
their  own  histories,  experience,  and  values 
as  these  bear  down  on  and  shape  the 
nature  of  their  work. 

Teachers  and  administrators  must  at- 
tempt to  understand  how  the  dominant 
ideologies  of  ethnicity,  class,  gender,  and 
race  have  left  an  imprint  upon  how  they 
think  and  act.  This  suggests  that  they  need 
to  engage  in  a critical  dialogue  among 
themselves  and  work  with  groups  outside 
of  schools  to  fight  for  the  ideological  and 
material  conditions  needed  for  them  to 
function  as  what  Stanley  Aronowitz  and  I 
have  called  transformative  intellectuals. 

Teachers  need  to  operate  within  condi- 
tions that  will  allow  them  to  reflect,  read, 
share  their  work  with  others,  produce 
curriculum  materials,  and  publish  their 


At  the  present  time,  teachers  in  the 
United  States  generally  labor  in  the 
public  schools  under  organizational 
constraints  and  ideological  conditions 
that  leave  them  little  room  for 
collective  work  and  critical  pursuits. 


achievements  within  and  outside  of  their 
local  schools.  At  the  present  time,  teachers 
in  the  United  States  generally  labor  in  the 
public  schools  under  organizational  con- 
straints and  ideological  conditions  that 
leave  them  little  room  for  collective  work 
and  critical  pursuits.  Their  teaching  hours 
are  too  long,  they  are  generally  isolated  in 
cellular  structures,  and  they  have  few 
opportunities  to  teach  with  others;  they 
have  little  to  say  over  the  selection, 
organization,  and  distribution  of  teaching 
materials.  They  operate  under  classloads 
and  within. an  industrial  time  table  that  is 
oppressive.  Their  salaries  are  a scandal, 
and  only  now  is  this  being  recognized  by 
the  American  public. 

By  fighting  for  conditions  that  support 
joint  teaching,  collective  writing  and 
research,  and  democratic  planning,  teach- 
ers will  open  new  spaces  for  creative  and 
reflective  discourse  and  action.  Within 
such  a discourse,  teachers  can  develop  an 
emancipatory  pedagogy  that  relates  lan- 
guage and  power,  takes  popular  experi- 
ences seriously  as  part  of  the  learning 
process,  combats  mystification,  and  helps 
students  to  reorder  the  raw  experiences  of 
their  lives.  Through  the  perspectives 
opened  up  by  history,  philosophy,  sociolo- 
gy, and  other  related  disciplines,  we  can 
construct  a language  of  possibility,  one  that 
proposes  extensive  changes  in  education 
while  giving  new  meaning  to  the  pedagogi- 
cal and  political  necessity  of  creating  the 
conditions  for  emancipatory  forms  of  self 
and  social  empowerment  among  both 
teachers  and  students. 


as  a 

in  China 


Teaching  English 
Foreign  Language 

Before  I discuss  the  program,  the  students,  the  materials,  and  some  of  the 
problems  encountered,  I should  make  it  very  clear  that  I am  speaking  of  a 
single  class,  with  one  program,  at  a particular  institute,  in  a specific 
geographical  area  in  China.  Other  teachers  in  China,  in  another  city,  at 
another  institute  even  in  the  same  city,  or  during  another  school  year,  might 
encounter  quite  a different  set  of  realities.  The  vertical  organization  that 
I observed  at  my  own  institute  led  me  to  believe  that,  much  more  than  in 
Ontario,  schools  are  run  as  autonomous  organizations  with  directives  from 
the  ministry  of  education  being  loosely  and  interpretively  applied.  And,  as 
with  everything  else  in  China,  there  is  far  more  political  reference  and  direct 
connection  to  politics  than  we  in  Canada  are  accustomed  to. 


Chiquita  Philips 

I went  to  China  to  teach  English  in  the  fall  of 
1985. 1 had  taught  English  as  a second  lang- 
uage to  young  children,  to  teens,  and  to 
adults  over  a period  of  years  and  felt  con- 
fident that  I could  manage  teaching  English 
as  a foreign  language  in  a different  environ- 
ment. When  the  invitation  arrived  to  join  a 
teacher  training  program  in  China,  1 agreed 
to  go.  The  arrangements  were  initiated 
through  TEST  (Teaching  English  as  a Sec- 
ond Language)  Ontario,  and  following  the 
first  communication  I corresponded  directly 
with  the  Chinese  institute  which  proposed  to 
hire  me — the  Guangzhou  Institute  of 
Eoreign  Languages. 

The  Guangzhou  Institute  is  a post- 
secondary institution  located  just  outside  the 
southern  Chinese  city  of  Guangzhou, 
formerly  Canton.  This  school  has  a large 
undergraduate  population  studying  foreign 


Chiquita  Philips  (L)  started  teaching  for  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  in  1964. 
Currently  at  Jones  Ave.  School  in  Toronto, 
her  soap  opera  for  English-learners,  'Keeping 
Up  with  the  Jones,'  was  published  by  OISE 
Press  in  1985. 


languages,  mainly  English  (although  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  several  Asian  lan- 
guages are  also  taught).  The  students  I dealt 
with  were  not  in  the  undergraduate  program 
but  were  enrolled  in  a two-year  teacher  train- 
ing class. 

The  program  in  which  I was  teaching  con- 
cerned approximately  60  teachers  of  English 
at  the  middle  (high  school)  level  in  each  of 
the  program’s  two  classes  of  two  years  each. 
The  students  were  drawn  from  three  pro- 
vinces at  some  distance  from  the  city  and 
province  in  which  the  course  was  held.  They 
were  chosen,  at  least  partly,  on  the  basis  of 
written  examinations  held  in  their  provinces 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  school  year.  Al- 
though several  of  us  attempted  to  see  the 
“intake  examination,”  it  was  never  avail- 
able. The  students  told  me  that  the  test  con- 
sisted mainly  of  reading  comprehension 
exercises  and  of  traditional  text  analysis 
mostly  based  on  structure.  In  some  cases, 
there  was  also  a vocabulary  component  in- 
cluded. 

The  results  of  such  a test  are  predictable. 
The  students  who  scored  high  marks,  the 
best  20  or  so  of  whom  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  teacher  training  course,  were  all 
good  readers  of  English  with  acceptable 
grammatical  skills.  Their  listening  and 
speaking  abilities,  however,  varied  widely 
but  were,  for  the  most  part,  poorly  de- 
veloped. In  quite  a few  instances,  students 
told  me  that  I was  the  first  native  speaker  of 
English  with  whom  they  had  ever  spoken. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  stu- 
dents’ home  cities  was  a crucial  factor. 
Some,  who  came  from  resort  towns,  like 
Guilin,  had  notably  better  developed 
oral-aural  skills  than  others  who  had  rarely 
seen  a “westerner”  before  in  their  lives, 
let  alone  spoken  to  one.  One  young  man 
confided  that  he  made  a point  of  going  out 
on  the  streets  of  his  native  city  on  Sundays 
to  introduce  himself  to  tourists.  He  offered 
his  services  as  a guide  and  interpreter  in 
return  for  the  practice  such  service  would 


bring  to  his  English  language  fluency. 

Students  from  centres  in  the  northern 
province  of  Henan  rarely  had  such  an 
opportunity. 

Another  factor  regarding  the  intake  of  stu- 
dents to  the  course,  not  discussed  in  my 
presence,  involved  students’  political  affilia- 
tions. I had  in  my  class  a few  Communist 
Party  cadres  whose  English  skills  were  rare- 
ly equal  to  those  of  the  other  students.  I 
surmised  that  these  individuals  had  been 
selected  on  some  basis  other  than  their 
excellence  in  English  to  be  students  in  the 
program . 

The  Guangzhou  Institute  was  innovative 
in  introducing  to  its  student  body  a special 
program  for  learning  English  communica- 
tively. The  program  is  called  “Communica- 
tive English  for  Chinese  Learners”  (CECL), 
and  was  begun  in  Guangzhou  several  years 
ago.  The  course  consists  of  four  books,  each 
comprising  nine  or  ten  units  increasing  in 
difficulty.  Each  unit  deals  with  a special  area 
of  English,  such  as  geographical  names  and 
locations.  The  students  work  through  the 
material  with  the  teacher’s  help.  There  are 
dialogues,  skits,  taped  discussions,  and  in- 
formal talks  between  two  or  more  in- 
dividuals; there  are  short  passages  to  be 
read,  as  well  as  suggested  topics  to  be  prac- 
tised orally  by  students  in  pairs,  or  in  small 
groups;  there  are  games  and  activities  for  the 
classroom  and  beyond. 

The  CECL  course  was  one — the 
largest — of  a group  of  courses  known  as  “In- 
tegrated Skills”  and  took  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  allotted  time-tables.  The  others 
were  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Teaching 
Methodology.  All  of  these  were  taught  by 
foreign  teachers.  As  well , the  students  took  a 
large  number  of  courses  in  mixed  Chinese 
and  English  from  Chinese  teachers.  These 
included:  Intensive  Reading,  Grammar, 
Phonology,  Chinese  Literature  and  Phil- 
osophy, and  Political  Studies. 

As  foreign  teachers,  we  were  allowed, 
within  the  restrictions  of  the  system  and  the 
availability  of  materials,  to  choose  fairly 
freely  what  we  wished  to  teach  beyond  the 
written  matter  presented  in  CECL.  I inter- 
preted the  term  “ Reading’  ’ to  mean  what  the  y 
Chinese  refer  to  as  “Extensive  Reading”;  | 
that  is,  reading  for  the  gist,  the  main  idea,’^  f 
reading  for  specific  details,  sequencing,  and  | 
the  many  reading  skills  involved  in  J|j 
comprehension.  In  my  classroom,  I used  all 
text  I had  brought  with  me  called  Weai 
English.  During  the  second  term,  my 
teaching  partner  and  my  replacement  used"*"  * 
a tape  and  text  series  which  I had  written  ® 
for  the  use  in  Toronto  schools  called  . * 
Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses  (OISE  Press).  vT 
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Local  farmers'  market  open  on  campus  every  morning. 


Using  the  CECL  material,  the  students 
made  amazing  strides  forward  in  their  listen- 
ing and  speaking  abilities  in  English.  It  be- 
came clear  to  them  very  quickly  that  learning 
a language  by  a communicative  method — 
that  is,  learning  it  by  using  it  in  meaningful 
and  realistic  situations  and  not  by  memoriz- 
ing lists  of  words  of  dubious  value  or  writing 
sentences  illustrating  points  of  grammar — 
was  a fast  and  effective  method.  Neverthe- 
less, when  presented  with  suggestions  for 
using  it  themselves,  they  remained  largely 
unconvinced  that  they  could  make  effective 
use  of  such  a course  in  their  own  classrooms. 

Students  pointed  to  the  large  size  of 
middle  school  classes  which  can  number 
up  to  60  students  as  one  barrier  against 
making  effective  use  of  communicative 
tools.  Another  problem  was  the  prescribed 
series  of  texts,  all  aimed  at  learning  English 
by  an  intensive,  word-by-word  analysis  of 
written  topics  and  the  only  books  available 
to  them  for  classroom  use.  A third 
argument  was  that  their  own  students  of 
high  school  age  were,  for  the  most  part. 


poorly  motivated  to  learn  to  speak  or  listen 
to  English.  These  students  were  facing  a 
barrage  of  high-pressure  examinations  to 
determine  who,  of  a tiny  minority  of  the 
student  population,  would  be  allowed  to 
enter  a college  or  university.  The  exam- 
inations tested  only  proficiency  in  reading 
and  writing  a foreign  language  so  that  time 
spent  on  other  skills  would  be  wasted. 

Finally,  I sensed  a deep  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  my  students  to 
abandon  a teaching  method  which 
they  knew  well,  had  been  taught  by, 
and  had  used  with  some  success  in  their 
teaching.  Despite  the  proven  effectiveness 
of  teaching  English  communicatively,  the 
students  felt,  with  some  degree  of  realism, 
that  their  own  English  might  not  be  up  to 
using  as  a communicative  tool  and  that  tex- 
tual analysis,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  better 
for  themselves  and  their  students.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  every  student  felt  that  way.  There 
were  a few  enthusiastic  converts  to  teaching 
communicative  English  who  said  they  were 
eager  to  return  to  their  classrooms  and  to  try 


out  various  new  methods.  These  students 
were  few  and  far  between,  most  would  re- 
turn to  teach  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  before  their  two  years  in 
Guangzhou. 

In  addition  to  a certain  general  resistance 
to  communicative  teaching,  there  was  a dis- 
enchantment with  teaching  as  a career  which 
a small  but  vocal  minority  of  my  students 
voiced.  To  be  a middle  school  teacher  in 
China  is  a job  with  neither  good  pay  nor 
highj>restige.  It  involves  long  hours,  large 
classes,  and  poor  prospects  of  advance- 
ment. Several  of  my  students  had  entered 
the  teacher  training  program,  not  because 
they  wished  to  become  better  teachers,  but 
because  they  knew  the  course  would 
improve  their  English  skills.  They  hoped 
that  with  these  improved  skills  their  home 
work  units  would  allow  them  to  write  the 
examination  which  regulates  the  entry  of 
postgraduate  students  and  they  would  be 
permitted  to  enter  a post-graduate  program 
in  English  or  Linguistics  to  escape  from  the 
classroom  altogether.  These  students  had 


Interior  of  the  biggest  campus  store. 


The  main  gate  of  the  Guangzhou  institute  of  Foreign  Languages. 
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little  use  for  teaching  methodology  of  any 
kind  and  were  always  suggesting  that  we 
spend  class  time  on  more  worthwhile 
subjects  like  American  Literature  or 
Transformational-Generative  Grammar. 

I have  been  asked  what  the  problems  were 
which  I encountered  at  the  Guangzhou  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Languages.  I find  that  these 
are  very  difficult  to  extract  from  the  prob- 
lems faced  in  day-to-day  living  and  adjust- 
ment to  a very  different  environment.  As 
well,  there  is  the  reality  that  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  very  strange  at  first,  became, 
with  time,  just  a regular  facet  of  that  life. 

Along  with  the  issues  already  mentioned, 
the  first  thing  that  confronts  a foreign 


teacher  is  the  material  difference  between  a 
classroom  in  China  and  one  in  our  country. 
There  are  few  amenities.  The  furniture  is 
bulky  and  heavy;  the  floorspace  restricted. 
It  is  quite  difficult  to  arrange  the  physical 
classroom,  to  create  a congenial  teaching 
environment  in  which  students  work 
together,  rather  than  listen  to  a lecture. 
There  are  no  cupboards  full  of  textbooks, 
few  audio-visual  resources,  no  bulletin 
boards,  and  nothing  to  put  on  them  in  any 
case  except  what  a teacher  might  have  with 
her.  It  is  possible,  but  difficult,  time- 
consuming,  and  frustrating  to  have  material 
typed  and  reproduced.  The  students  have 
all  come  from  a background  of  passive- 
learning techniques  and  feel  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  teacher  to  fill  their  empty  minds  with 
knowledge  while  they  sit  like  sponges 
and  absorb.  There  are  myriads  of 
impossibly  ridiculous  but  real  problems 
which  I can  only  label  “logistical.”  These 
can  run  from  cuts  in  electricity  one  or  two 
days  a week,  extreme  heat  and  extreme 
cold — so  cold  that  students  and  teachers 
alike  come  to  class  wearing  nearly  every 
garment  they  possess,  including  gloves, 
taken  off  only  momentarily  to  write  brief 
words  on  the  blackboard — to  padlocks  in- 
explicably appearing  on  doors. for  which  the 


‘key’  person  is  never  to  be  found. 

The  above  problems  may  be  major  or 
minor,  irritating  or  amusing,  as  the  mood 
strikes  you,  but  there  is  one  for  which  there 
is  no  Canadian  counterpart  and  which  has 
the  potential  for  causing  serious  set-backs.  It 
is  the  interconnection  of  the  political  lives  of 
the  students  with  almost  everything  else 
they  do. 

The  class  political  advisor,  who  is 
not  a student,  but  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
itself,  may  suggest  to  the  students  that  they 
should  not  necessarily  believe  what  foreign 
teachers  tell  them,  that  they  should  not 
fraternize  too  much  with  foreigners,  that 
they  should  not  discuss  their  activities  or 


problems  with  foreigners.  These  things  only 
touch  the  classroom  in  a peripheral  way. 
However,  students  may,  and  do,  go  to  their 
advisor  with  complaints  and  queries  about 
their  classroom  studies  unbeknownst  to  the 
teacher.  They  can  have  the  course  and  even 
the  curriculum  pulled  out  from  under  the 
teacher’s  feet. 

Although  such  an  event  did  not 
happen  to  me,  I observed  a situation  like 
this  which  occurred  in  another  classroom.  A 


small  group  of  students,  but  a politically 
powerful  one  including  some  c.adres,  had 
changes  made  in  their  classroom  studies  be- 
cause they  felt  that  the  work  they  were  doing 
was  unimportant  and  that  they  were  being 
given  too  much  to  do  outside  of  class.  The 
teacher  was  finally  approached  (after  who 
knows  how  many  internal  meetings  between 
the  political  faction  and  the  educational  one) 
and  her  program  was  restructured  so  this  j 
small  group  could  receive  more  of  what  they  | 
perceived  as  necessary  and  less  of  what  they  | 

felt  was  not. 

The  whole  time  I spent  in  China  I | 

felt  I was  in  the  middle  of  a gigantic  tug-  1 
of-war  between  those  responsible  for  and 
committed  to  real  education  and  those  con- 
cerned with  following  a political  line.  There  ' 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  latter  group  is  ' 
the  one  with  the  real  power  and  that  for  : 
education  to  proceed  at  all,  concessions 
must  be  made  to  it  all  along  the  educational 
ladder  from  student  in-take  to  final  diploma. 

It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  foresee  the  j 
future  in  a country  like  China  than  it  is  else-  | 
where.  So  much  depends  on  the  swing  of  i 
political  ideas  and  on  the  people  in  power 
at  a particular  point  in  history.  With 
reference  only  to  teacher  training,  in 
English,  at  the  Guangzhou  Institute  of 
Foreign  Languages,  I feel  there  could  be  two 
prospective  outcomes.  The  first  is  a con- 
tinuation of  what  has  already  been  begun 
well:  a determined  effort  to  embrace  some 
modern  “western”  ideas  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage teaching;  a deliberate  and  restricted 
use  of  foreign  teachers,  tailing  off  eventually 
to  perhaps  a single  advisor  or  reference  per- 
son ; or  even  no  native  speakers  of  English  at 
all,  while  the  jobs  become  filled  with  bright 
and  capable  young  Chinese  teachers  who 
speak  excellent  English.  The  second  is  a | 
turn-around  at  a high  political  level,  which  | 
could  countenance  a return  to  the  teaching  j 
methods  of  former  years  and  might  be  allied  i 
with  a closing-off  of  influences  from  the 
West,  and  a reversal  of  the  economic  free-  | 
doms  which  have  been  observable  in  China  | 
in  the  past  few  years.  Both  of  these  scenarios  i 
are  possible.  Which  one  will  actually  take 
place,  only  time  will  tell.  I fervently  hope  it  | 
will  be  the  former.  □ ! 


Math  Teachers... 

Science  Teachers... 

Counsellors... 


Girls  who  are  studying  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence in  the  senior  grades  of  high  school 
should  see  the  pamphlet  Professional 
Engineering  — An  Excellent  Career  Choice  for  a 
Woman.  The  content  is  based  on  research 
carried  out  in  Ontario  on  the  experiences  of 
female  engineering  students  and  practising 
engineers.  It  describes  the  personal 
characteristics  and  academic  preparation 


necessary  for  this  career  and  discusses  the 
means  whereby  the  typical  woman  engineer 
combines  a rewarding  profession  with  a 
happy  family  life. 

A free  copy  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Dr.  Dormer  Ellis, 
P.Eng.,  47  Yorkview  Dr.,  Willowdale,  On- 
tario, M2N  2 R9.  Cette  brochure  est  egalement 
disponsible  en  frangais. 


Soccer  field  recently  trimmed  by  water  buffalo. 
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Our  Reade£S»9tite 

School  Texts,  Censorship,  ^ 

and 

TIGERS! 


Jim  McMurtry 

Censorship  of  school  texts  in  North  America 
has  taken  a humorous  twist.  Recently  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Travels  with  Babar  was 
banned  and  in  Indiana  Robin  Hood  was  re- 
moved from  a list  of  approved  texts  on  the 
grounds  that  Mr.  Hood  was  a communist — 
robbing  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  Other 
folk  heroes  that  have  caught  the  censor's  eye 
are  Tarzan  for  living  with  Jane  “without 
benefit  of  clergy"  and  Huckleberry  Finn  for 
being  racist. 

In  Spain  the  children’s  siory  Ferdinand  the 
Bull  was  branded  “pro-Franco,”  “anti- 
Franco,”  “communist,”  and  “anarchist.” 
Much  closer  to  home,  Raymond  Brigg’s 
Father  Christmas,  a children’s  book  on  Santa 
Claus,  was  removed  from  a Roman  Catholic 
elementary  school  in  St.  Catharines  in  1982 
after  a complaint  was  received  that  Santa  is 
depicted  as  “grumpy  and  complaining.”  A 
few  years  earlier,  in  Texas,  Webster’s  New 
World  Dictionary  of  the  American  Language, 
along  with  four  other  dictionaries,  was 
banned  from  the  state  because  of  objec- 
tions to  9 of  the  157,000  entries.  The  nine 
words  were  bed,  fag,  horny,  hot,  knock, 
queer,  rubber,  shack,  and  slut. 

More  sober  examples  of  school  text  cen- 
sorship are  the  recent  action  by  the  Welling- 
ton County  School  Board  to  ban  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  from  grades  7 to  9 and  the 
Toronto  Board’s  long-stand  sup- 
pression of  Little  Black  Sambo  (since  1956) 
for  the  “racist”  characterization  of  an  East 
Indian  boy  who  is  good  at  tricking  tigers. 
Oddly,  the  Toronto  Board  has  not  yet  ban- 
ned Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  marvellous 
adventure  story  Treasure  Island  for  the  fol- 
lowing descriptions:  “the  odious  French,” 
“arankirelander,”  “acowardly  Scot,”  and 
“this  confounded  son  of  a Dutchman”  (as  in 
“son  of  a bitch”). 


Jim  McMurtry  is  a Ph.D.  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education, 
OISE. 


Occasionally,  the  censorship  of  a school 
text(s)  becomes  a heated  public  issue,  as  was 
the  case  in  Peterborough  County  in  1976 
when  Margaret  Laurence’s Diviners  was 
challenged  and  in  1985  when  three  of  her 
books  and  one  by  J.  D.  Salinger  were  chal- 
lenged. Those  opposed  to  the  books  argued 
that  only  “saved  Christians”  should  be 
teaching  sensitive  subjects  like  English;  that 
only  “clean”  adventure  stories  like  theBible 
and  Farley  Mowat’s  tales  are  appropriate  for 
senior  students;  that  The  Diviners  is  linked  to 
“hockey  violence,  T.V.  violence,  lower 
drinking  ages,  pornography,  drugs  . . .;  that 
the  book  is  a testament  to  “blasphemy,  im- 
morality, adultery,  and  fornication”;  and 
that  “civilization  itself’  would  be  en- 
dangered if  people  did  not  remain  vigilant 
against  the  book. 

Remarkably,  these  arguments  are  repre- 
sentative of  a sophisticated  and  much  larger 
view,  with  its  genesis  in  Plato’s  Republic. 
Plato  also  saw  literature  as  composed  of 
words  which  point  to  the  world  and  which, 
when  combined  with  the  power  of  poetic 
charm,  influence  the  reader  for  good  or  evil. 
This  view,  however,  is  not  supported  by  so- 
cial scientific  research.  Indeed  there  is  no 
scholarly  agreement  on  the  direction  of  the 
reputed  “causal  connection”  between 
books  and  behavior — for  example,  do  vio- 
lent books  cause  violent  behavior  or  do  vio- 
lent people  seek  out  violent  books? — or  even 
whether  there  is  such  a connection. 

The  point  on  which  scholars  agree  is  that 
reading  has  no  short-term  effect  (long-term 
effects  being  too  difficult  to  determine)  on  a 
reader’s  attitudes,  values,  or  self-concept.  It 
is  the  relatively  stable  and  defined  character- 
istics of  readers  that  shape  the  experience 
with  a book.  As  Milton  says; 

“Evill  [sic]  manners  are  as  perfectly  learnt 
without  books  a thousand  other  ways  which 
cannot  be  stopt.  . . . And  he  who  were 
pleasantly  dispos’d  could  not  well  avoid  to 
lik’n  it  to  the  exploit  of  that  gallant  man  who 
thought  to  pound  up  the  crows  by  shutting 
his  Parkgate.” 

The  view  of  Plato  and  the  (would-be)  cen- 


sors in  Peterborough  County  is  also  contra- 
dicted by  an  observation  made  by  Allied 
troops  moving  into  concentration  camps 
during  World  War  Two;  that  commandants 
had  wiled  away  their  leisure  hours  with  a 
volume  of  Goethe.  Conversely,  Mary 
Brown,  the  erstwhile  conservative-minded 
head  of  the  Ontario  Film  and  Video  Review 
Board,  who  had  broad  exposure  to  porn- 
ography, did  not  become  lascivious  or 
sexually  deviant  (as  far  as  we  know). 

Whether  an  “offending”  book  is  about  an 
anthropomorphic  elephant  named  Babar  or  a 
troubled  and  cynical  adolescent  growing  up 
in  the  fifties  {The  Catcher  in  the  Rye — the 
“most  objected-to  book”  in  North  Amer- 
ica), its  censorship  in  schools  is  wrong. 
Education  is  defined  as  “development,”  and 
its  governing  principle  is  the  enablement  of  a 
more  inclusive  range  of  thought,  experience, 
and  action.  Any  form  of  censorship  is  in 
violation  of  this  principle  and  begets  a harm 
more  real  than  the  evil  effects  imagined  by 
Plato  and  more  serious  than  the  immediate 
harm  of  an  unsettling  reading  experience,  as 
attested  to  by  some  Jews  and  blacks  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  or 
Little  Black  Sambo  (respectively). 

The  harm  of  censorship  is  from  closing  a 
child’s  eyes  to  a social  perversion  like  racism 
and  not  preparing  her  for  cruel  personal  deal- 
ings with  it  later  in  life.  In  Peterborough 
County,  the  censors,  crying  that  there  are 
man-eating  tigers  in  the  streets,  wanted  to 
lock  their  children  in  their  rooms,  pull  the 
blinds,  decorate  the  walls  with  reassuring 
pictures  of  gentle  animals,  and  pretend  the 
tigers  did  not  exist.  The  school  trustees  and 
the  moderate  majority,  however,  decided 
that  if  there  are  tigers  in  the  streets,  they  and 
their  children  had  better  learn  about  the 
habits  of  tigers. 

A shortened  version  of  this  article  appeared  in  the 
Toronto  Star,  November  20,  1986. 

Editor  s Note:  We  hope  this  article  is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  Orbit  debate  on  censorship.  If  you 
would  like  to  enter  it,  write  to  us  at  Orbit.  Space 
permitting,  we’ll  run  your  letter. 
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INNOVATIVE  MATERIALS  FROM  OISE  PRESS 


Using  and  having 

pyN  wnn 

MATHEMATICS 


Fun  With  Mathematics  has  been  part  of  my  repertoire  for  a number  of  years. 
I first  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  a principal  I greatly  admired  for  his  humanity, 
flexibility,  and  creativity.  Then,  at  a recent  professional  development 
presentation,  another  principal  became  sufficiently  excited  about  Fun  to 
undertake  correspondence  with  OISE  Press.  As  a result  of  this 
correspondence,  I was  asked  to  describe  some  of  my  uses  for  and  successes 
with  Fun.  I am  very  pleased  to  do  so  here. 


Bill  White 

When  I was  first  assigned  to  a class  of  grade  7 
gifted  students,  a number  of  issues  con- 
fronted me.  There  has  been  for  many  years  a 
real  or  perceived  conflict  between  teaching 
gifted  students  an  “enrichment”  content 
and  a “basic”  content.  Many  have  said  that 
the  basics  must  never  be  neglected.  Others 
have  said  that  gifted  students  will  absorb 
basics  as  needed,  and  that  therefore  the  em- 
phasis should  be  on  enrichment  activities. 

I have  always  felt  torn  between  these 
viewpoints.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  most 
acute  in  mathematics.  Unlike  history  where 
there  is  a body  of  knowledge  with  which  to 
work,  absorb,  and  analyze,  or  language 
where  a group  of  skills  are  developed  parallel 
to  one  another,  mathematics  is  very  much  a 
sequential  study  wherein,  for  the  most  part, 
each  new  skill  depends  on  preceding  ones. 
Attempting  to  find  a body  of  enrichment 


Bill  White  has  taught  grades  3 through  8,  includ- 
ing five  years  teaching  in  segregated  gifted  clas- 
ses, and  is  now  an  Area  Enrichment  Resource 
Teacher  for  the  London  Board  of  Education.  He 
has  studied  guidance  and  special  education  and 
is  currently  a Master’s  candidate  in  educational 
leadership  at  Wayne  State  University. 

Fun  With  Mathematics  is  published  by  OISE 
Press  in  eight  months  of  the  school  year  and 
sold  in  sets  often  copies.  A year’s  subscription 
costs  $20.00  (all  orders  must  be  prepaid).  The 
editors  of  this  innovative  periodical  are  Shmuel 
Avital  and  Kathy  Corrigan.  For  more 
information,  write  to  Fun  With  Mathematics, 
OISE  Press,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
MSS  IV6. 


material,  I turned  to  the  supply  oiFun  With 
Mathematics  which  had  accumulated  on  my 
shelves. 

An  early  success  from  a Fun  article  had  to 
do  with  the  challenge  of  trisecting  an  angle 
with  only  straight-edge  and  compass.  It  has 
been  proven  algebraically  that  this  cannot  be 
done,  but  for  centuries  before  that  proof 


mathematicians  had  tried  bravely  to  do  so. 
Of  course,  there  are  a number  of  techniques 
used  by  engineers  which  approximate  actual 
trisection,  but  there  is  no  truly  accurate 
mechanical  method. 

Gifted  children  are  noted  for  their  ten- 
acity, and  so  it  was  that  a young  fellow  in  my 
room  that  year  spent  hours  with  a compass, 
straight-edge,  pencil,  and  paper  trying  to 
come  up  with  a technique . He  found  one  that 
fooled  my  eye  and  protractor,  so  I called  our 
co-ordinator  of  mathematics  who,  by 
chance,  had  long  had  a fascination  with  this 
particular  problem.  He  was  on  the  scene 
within  24  hours,  bringing  with  him  more 
sophisticated  equipment.  My  young  friend 
showed  his  method,  and  with  his  mentor 
was  quite  lost  to  the  rest  of  us  while 
wrestling  with  this  problem.  My  pupil’s 
method  was  grossly  inaccurate  with  large 
angles,  but  with  acute  ones,  it  was  a fairly 
close  approximation  of  trisection.  Those  two 
mathematicians  are  still  good  friends  . . . and 
the  younger  one  still  hasn’t  given  up,  despite 


repeated  reviews  of  the  algebraic  proof  of 
impossibility. 

The  class  also  became  quite  excited  about 
several  articles  I had  collected  about 
Leonardo  Fibonacci,  and  groaned  whenever 
we  found  a Fibonacci-type  answer  to  a prob- 
lem at  hand.  That  year  culminated  with  a 
visit  to  the  classroom  by  a former  research 
scientist  who  had  used  the  Fibonacci  series 
to  “prove”  that  moon  rocks  reproduce 
sexually ! They  were  rather  upset  at  that  one ! 

In  May  of  that  same  year,  I became  some- 
what worried  that  the  class  might  have  mis- 
sed some  vital  part  of  the  grade  7 curriculum. 
When  I checked  our  board’s  scope  and 
sequence  chart  for  mathematics,  I was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  only  the  item  on  Cartesian 
planes  and  ordered  pairs  had  yet  to  be 
taught.  All  other  grade  7 material  had  either  ^ 
been  taught  as  a result  of  Fun  articles,  or  else 
as  a prerequisite  bit  of  knowledge  to  solve  a 
problem.  Perhaps  this  is  the  key  to  the  way 
that  Fun  is  different  from  other  mathe- 
matics resources.  While  it  covers  much  of  ^ 
the  same  ground,  it  does  so  in  a seemingly 
random  fashion  without  “infringing”  on 
the  regular  curriculum  so  jealously  guarded 
by  those  charged  with  teaching  it.  With 
Fun,  I can  never  be  accused  of  taking  the 
spark  out  of  lessons  for  children  who  , 

groan,  “We  already  did  those.”  In  this 
sense.  Fun  is  a classic  Enrichment  tool.  j 

1 j 

PASCAL'S  1 TRIANGLE 

13  3 1 
1 4 6 4 1 

1 5 10  10  5 1 
1 6 15  20  15  6 1 I 

The  following  year.  Fun  helped  solve  a 
very  different  kind  of  problem  for  me.  My 
new  group  was  concerned  about  the  essays 
that  might  be  assigned  to  them  when  they 
reached  secondary  school.  Having  become 
interested  in  Fun’s  series  “Mathematics 
Through  the  Ages,”  they  decided  to  tackle^ 
an  essay  on  the  life  of  a great  mathematician. 
My  collection  of  Fun  proved  immensely  I 
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The  Problem  of  Points 

The  modern  development  of  probability  started  with  the  following  problem: 
Two  gamblers  agree  to  toss  a coin.  One  chooses  heads  (H)  and  the  other  tails  (T). 
The  first  to  get  k outcomes  of  his  or  her  choice  wins  the  stake.  The  question 
is,  how  should  they  divide  the  stake  if  they  have  to  interrupt  the  game  before 
anyone  gets  k outcomes? 

We  shall  explain  the  solution  by  a specific  example:  The  gamblers  agree  that 
the  first  person  to  get,  say,  three  outcomes  of  his  or  her  choice  wins.  They  have 
to  break  up  after  three  tosses  with  outcomes  2 against  1 . We  refer  to  the  gambler 
with  two  successes  as  “the  first”  and  to  the  other  as  “the  second.”  The 
maximum  number  of  additional  tosses  they  have  to  make  to  ensure  a win  for  one 
of  them  is  two.  (Why?) 

Let  us  denote  the  possible  outcomes  byx)rdered  pairs  (a,  b)  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  first  player.  So  (0,  1)  means  the  first  player  succeeds  in  the 
second  toss  but  fails  in  the  first.  Similarly,  (1,  1)  means  the  first  player  succeeds 
in  both  tosses,  and  so  on.  The  possible  pairs  of  outcomes  in  our  case  when  they 
break  up  after  the  first  player  leads  2 to  1 are  (1,1),  (1,0),  (0,1),  (0,0).  The  first 
player  wins  the  game  in  the  first  three  pairs  of  outcomes  and  loses  only  in  the 
case  of  the  last.  Hence  they  should  divide  the  stake  in  the  ratio  of  3:1. 


the  game  or  on  a ratio  reflecting  that  “ lead . ” 
Emotion  clouds  the  issue,  and  the  hue  and 
cry  will  favor  mathematically  inaccurate 
solutions. 

I was  able  to  show  the  serious  social  im- 
plications of  this  situation  for  gifted  young- 
sters, and  the  lesson  is  a clear  one  to  both 
teachers  and  older  students.  It  seems  that 
Fun  even  has  implications  in  social  and  gui- 
dance skills!  □ 


helpful,  and  many  of  the  students  quoted 
articles  about  the  thoughts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  their  chosen  subjects. 

I have  gotten  a terrific  amount  of  mileage 
from  one  series  which  appeared  several 
years  ago  on  “StripOrnaments.”  Because  it 
is  a unified  series,  I have  been  able  to  present 
it  as  a teaching  unit,  as  a topic  for  mathe- 
matics clubs  in  several  schools,  and  for  pro- 
fessional development  workshops.  It  paral- 
lels our  board’s  unit  on  Slides,  Flips  and 
Turns,  but  teaches  those  forms  of  symmetry 
much  better  than  other  techniques  and  de- 
velops a much  more  advanced  vocabulary. 

After  I had  seen  how  my  students  were 
making  use  ofFun,  I began  to  value  my  col- 
lection. I took  my  back  issues  and  cut  them 


r 
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apart  problem  by  problem,  glueing  each  to 
S'/i'x  1 1"  pages.  On  the  back  of  each  page,  I 
glued  the  answers  and  commentaries  (which 
are  always  provided  in  the  following  issues 
of  Fun)  and  sometimes  wrote  my  own  notes 
about  how  pupils  had  used  them.  I laminated 
these  and  punched  them  for  three-ring  bin- 
der storage.  Then  I sorted  these  laminated 
pages  by  topics  into  a number  of  categories. 
(As  I write  this,  I have  well  over  300  pages, 
each  of  which  is  a lesson  in  itself.)  I have 
used  these  sections  as  enrichment  units,  as 
units  of  basic  studies,  and  I have  allowed 
pupils  to  browse  through  selected  sections. 
But,  over  all,  pupils  don’t  like  the  material 
sorted  into  topics.  They  prefer  the  variety  of 
each  fresh  issue. 

It  has  often  been  postulated  that  gifted- 
ness is  a difficult  condition.  The  gifted 
youngster  often  finds  himself  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  harsh  criticism  and  name-calling 
from  less  able  peers.  A recent  issue  of  Fun  i 
provided  me  with  a classic  example  of  a 


situation  in  which  this  difficulty  arises  (see 
box). 

Mathematically,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  disposition  described  in 
“The  Problem  of  Points.”  The  problem  for 
gifted  children  is  their  quick,  perhaps  spon- 
taneous perception.  They  may  insist  on 
using  the  mathematically  correct  solution. 
Most  children,  however,  like  most  old-time 
gamblers,  don’t  understand  it.  They  will  in- 
sult their  gifted  peer  and  demand  that  the 
stake  go  to  the  gambler  leading  at  the  end  of 
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Wide, 
foam-f  iiied 
straps  & 
lining 


IDEAL  FOR  TEACHERS, STUDENTS,  AND  HOLIDAY  TRAVELLING: 

THE  STRAHON  BAG 

THE  ONLY  ONE  YOU’LL  NEED! 

This  ultra  high-quality  shoulder  bag  is 
practical,  durable,  lightweight,  multi- 
functional and  very  comfortable. 

Made  of  sturdy,  colourful  canvas, 
foam-padded  and  fully  lined,  it  will 
give  you  years  of  service. 

Send  $49.95,  plus  $4.00  for  shipping 
and  handling  to: 

THE  STRATTON  BAG 
850  Palmerston  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  2S1 
or  call  (416)  535-8959 

Please  specify  colour:  royal  blue,  emerald  green,  scarlet  or  black 

The  Stratton  Bag,  an  original  creation,  is  named  after  another  original,  my  grand- 
father. John  Stratton  was  a homesteader  who  sailed  from  Scotland  in  1909  on  the 
promise  of  1 60  acres  of  free  land  m Canada.  Settling  60  miles  out  of  Moose  Jaw, 
Saskatchewan,  he  made  his  living  as  a carpenter  in  “the  city”,  from  which  he 
commuted  regularly  to  work  the  land  and  to  build  a home  for  his  family. 

His  creations,  like  his  lifestyle,  were  practical  above  all  else,  and  he  left  behind 
him  a reputation  of  respectability  and  pride  for  his  accomplishments. 

In  creating  this  bag,  designed  for  practicality  above  all  else,  I finally  have  the 
chance  to  acknowledge  my  respect  for  him. 

This  is  for  you,  John. 


Business  cards, 
transit  tickets, 
pens  & pencils 

Wallet,  passport, 
chequebook, 
glasses 

Legal-sized  papers, 
drawings.  LP’s, 
photographs, 
schoolbooks 

Track  suit, 
running  shoes, 
towel  & soap 


Cheque,  money  order  or  VISA  (include  exp.  date)  accepted.  Available  for  immediate  delivery. 
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UN  MINORITE 


Franco-Ontaricms  are  invisible  until  they  ex- 
press themselves  ...  In  a report  submitted  to 
OISE  (in  French,  lEPO)  and  U ofT's  Joint 
Council  on  Education  last  June,  M.  Heller  and 
D.  Welch  point  out  that  a French  version  of 
OISE's  graduate  studies  brochure  was  not  pre- 
pared until  fall  1985,  that  some  professors  now 
accept  papers  and  theses  in  French,  that  a dozen 
courses  are  now  being  offered  in  French,  and 
that  even  though  department  chairs  do  not  con- 
sider French  language  graduate  studies  to  be  of 
the  highest  priority,  they  are  open  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  expansion  in  this  area  as  long  as  this  is  not 
done  at  the  expense  of  English  language  pro- 
grams. Franco-Ontarians,  who  come  here  be- 
cause of  OISE’s  reputation  in  education,  see  it  as 
their  right  to  take  at  least  some  of  their  courses  in 
French,  and  they  feel  OISE  should  have  more 
basic  services  in  French.  Because  OISE  is  seen 
as  English  speaking,  there  is  a perceived  lack  of 
demand  for  French  language  courses.  Cultural 
legitimacy  is  required  to  counter  Franco- 
Ontarians’  lack  of  visibility . 


La  Semaine  francophone  est  une  occasion 
de  visibilite  pour  la  francophone  torontoise. 
Le  CREFO  representait  I'lEPO  a 
Harbourfront  durant  cette  semaine  qui 
a eu  lieu  du  3 au  10  octobre  derniers. 

Au  kiosque  d'information,  on  peut  voir 
Monica  Heller,  professeure  adjointe  et 
directrice  du  Centre,  et  Bernard  Courte, 
assistant  de  recherche. 


Bernard  Courte 


Je  suis  une  minorite  invisible  jusqu’a  ce  que 
je  m’exprime,  qui  suis-je?  Vous  avez  de- 
vine,  je  suis  une  personne  dont  la  langue 
maternelle  ou  la  langue  d’usage  est  le 
fran^ais,  I’autre  langue  officielle  du  pays. 
J’ai  maintenant  un  droit  de  cite  renouvele 
puisqu’au  printemps  1986,  le  gouvernement 
de  rOntario  s’est  engage  a reconnaitre  le 
droit  des  francophones  d’ici  a recevoir  des 
services  gouvernementaux  en  fran^ais. 

Ce  climat  politico-social  a aussi  eu  des 
repercussions  a i’lEPO':  en  juin  1986, 
Monica  Heller,  directrice  du  Centre  de  re- 
cherches  en  education  franco-ontarienne 
(CREFO)^,  et  David  Welch,  etudiant  de  3e 
cycle  au  Departement  de  sociologie  de 
I’education,  remettaient  au  Conseil  conjoint 
en  education  de  TUniversite  de  Toronto  et 
de  ITEPO  un  rapport  intitule  “French- 
language  Resources  and  Graduate  Studies  at 
OISE". 

Ce  rapport  est  le  fruit  d'un  sondage  qui 
avait  pour  buts  d’identifier  le  personnel  et  les 
ressources  de  langue  fran9aise  presentement 
disponibles,  les  ressources  non-disponibles 
mais  essentielles  et  les  besoins  en  services 
fran^ais  des  etudiantes  et  etudiants.  II  se 
termine  par  une  serie  de  recommandations 
pour  des  services  fran9ais  en  matiere 
d'etudes  superieures  a ITEPO. 

On  y apprend,  entre  autres,  que  le  premier 
depliant  fran9ais  sur  ITnstitut  a ete  prepare 
par  le  CREFO  a I’automne  1985,  qu’il  y 
existe  maintenant  des  professeurs  qui  ac- 
ceptent  des  travaux  et  theses  rediges  en 
fran9ais,  qu’une  douzaine  de  cours  sont  of- 
ferts  en  fran9ais^  et  que,  bien  que  ce  ne  soit 
pas  considere  la  plus  haute  priorite , les  chefs 
de  departement  sont  sensiblement  receptifs 
a ridee  d’une  expansion  des  etudes 
superieures  en  fran9ais  a la  condition  que  les 
etudes  en  anglais  n’en  souffrent  pas  . . . 

Mentionnons  aussi  que  ces  representants 
departementaux  disent  que  les  etudiantes  et 
les  etudiants  francophones  ont  rarement  ou 
jamais  demande  I’offre  de  cours  en  fran9ais. 
Ceci  s’explique  par  le  fait  que  ITEPO  est 
per9u  comme  une  institution  anglophone  par 
sa  clientele  francophone,  qui  agit  done  en 
consequence  . . . I^s  etudiants  quebecois. 


qui  sont  habituellement  de  passage  a Toron- 
to, ont  exprime  I’utilite  d’une  plus  grande 
connaissance  de  la  litterature  specialisee  en 
fran9ais  de  la  part  des  professeurs.  Ces  der- 
niers disent  que  cette  litterature  elargirait 
leur  champ  de  connaissance  dans  leur 
domaine.  Pour  leur  part,  les  Franco- 
Ontariens,  attires  par  la  reputation  en 
education  de  I’lnstitut,  veulent  des  chances 
egales  et  reclament  I’offre  de  plus  de 
services  de  base  en  fran9ais. 

Le  rapport  recommande  done  que  I'lEPO 
adopte  une  politique  officielle  concernant  les 
etudes  superieures  en  fran9ais  et  qu’il  s’en- 
gage  a fournir  les  ressources  necessaires  au 
bon  fonctionnement  d’un  tel  programme.  II 
pourra  ainsi  jouer  un  role  dans  le  domaine  de 
I'education  franco-ontarienne  et  participer, 
parexemple,  a la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  lachaine 
educative  de  langue  fran9aise  de  TVOntario 
qui,  dans  son  memoire  presente  au  CRTC  en 
septembre  dernier,  fournissait  un  passage 
eloquent  en  faveur  de  sa  creation:  “Les 
Franco-Ontariens  doivent,  au-dela  de  tout 
apprentissage,  raffermir  leur  sens  d’identite.  j 
Identite  historique,  linguistique  et  geo- 
grahique  qui  a souffert  d’un  manque  de  visi-  i 
bilite  et  qui,  par  consequent,  n’a  pas  pu  ! 
beneficier  de  la  legitimite  culturelle  a J 

laquelle  les  medias,  en  particulier  la  televis-  | 
ion,  peuvent  contribuer.’’  Voici  done  | 

I’occasion  priviligiee  pour  que  I’lEPO  par-  | 
ticipe  a cette  definition  de  legitimite  I 

culturelle.  ^ : 

I 

Notes  ! 

1.  L’Institut  d’etudes  pedagogiques  de  ' 

rOntario  est  mieux  connu  sous  son 
acronyme  anglais,  OISE.  ' 

2.  Le  CREFO  est  I’un  des  cinq  centres  in-,£,4I 

ternes  de  I’lEPO.  Quoique  I’lnstitut 
fonctionne  surtout  en  anglais,  les  activitesWI 
du  CREFO  sont  dirigees  vers  le  milieu 
educatif  francophone  dans  les  secteurs  de  la^ 
recherche,  du  developpement  regional  et  des  jJ 
etudes  superieures.  . ,J9 

3.  Le  CREFO  offre,  par  I’entremise  des'^HB 
departements  de  Curriculum  et  de 
Sociologie  de  I’education,  des  cours  en  ' jli 
fran9ais  centres  sur  le  theme  de  la  langue  et  .™| 
de  I’enseignement  en  milieu  francophone  ■ ! 
canadien. 
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Sixth  OISE  Survey -General  Issues 


1986:  PUBLIC  ATTITUDES 

TOmRD  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO 


D.W.  Livingstone,  D.J.Hart, and  L.E. Davie 


from  the  public  to  the  separate  school  sys- 
tem. Such  a listing  is  highly  selective  and  the 
events  were  undoubtedly  highly  differential- 
ly perceived;  this  account  is  intended  only  to 
register  something  of  the  specific  context  of 
the  1986  survey. 


PART  ONE: 

Public  Satisfaction 
and  Educational  Funding 


The  OISE  Survey  of  Educational  Issues 
began  in  1978.  The  1986  survey  is  the  sixth  in 
this  series,  which  is  now  conducted  on  a 
biennial  basis.'  During  this  time,  the  OISE 
survey  has  been  the  only  regularly  ad- 
ministered, publicly  disseminated  survey  of 
public  attitudes  toward  educational  policy 
options  in  Canada.-  This  survey  is  intended 
to  provide  profiles  of  general  public  and 
specific  group  attitudes  regarding  currently 
proposed  educational  reforms.  It  also  docu- 
ments trends  in  public  support  for  education . 
The  surveys  have  all  been  funded  primarily 
through  research  grants  from  OISE. 

In  this  first  of  two  articles,  we  briefly  dis- 
cuss the  design  of  the  1986  survey  and  sum- 
marize findings  regarding  some  general 
educational  issues.  In  the  second  article,  to 
be  published  in  the  February  special  issue 

Orbit,  on  “School  to  Work,”  we  will 
focus  on  the  central  topic  of  the  present 
survey,  namely  school  and  work  issues. 

The  Current  Survey 

The  1986  OISE  survey  involved  a repre- 
sentative sample  of  1,042  adults,  18  years  of 
age  and  over,  who  were  interviewed  in  their 
homes  across  Ontario  during  the  period  of 
September  15  to  20  by  the  Canadian  Gallup 
polling  agency.  A special  sample  of  corpor- 
ate executives  (1 18  respondents)  also  replied 
to  a mailed  questionnaire  during  ap- 
proximately the  same  period.  A fuller  de- 
scription of  the  general  sampling  procedures 
appears  in  the  1984  OISE  survey  report. 
Specific  information  on  1986  sample  com- 
position and  questionnaire  design  is  avail- 
able from  the  authors. 

In  identifying  educational  issues,  we  have 
solicited  suggestions  from  a wide  variety  of 
Ontario  interest  groups.  This  time,  we  are 
particularly  grateful  to:  J.  G.  Crean,  past 
President,  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Lawrence  Gemer,  Director,  Market- 
ing Research,  Ontario  Educational  Commu- 
nications Authority;  Vina  Kellie,  Chair, 
Education  Committee,  Ontario  Federation 
of  Home  and  School  Associations;  Elaine 
Roscow,  Assistant  General  Manager,  On- 
tario Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sara  Rans, 
Workers’  Educational  Association;  Jo 
Surich,  Education  Director,  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Labour;  and  to  the  many  Ontario 
teachers  and  citizens  who  have  commu- 
nicated with  us  over  the  past  two  years.  We 
again  invite  comments  on  the  current  survey  from 


all  interested  readers.  The  other  members  of 
the  project  staff.  Bob  Bowd,  Gail  Buckland, 
LindaCarty,  Bob  Prosser,  and  Lucy  Tantalo, 
all  provided  invaluable  research  assistance. 
We  would  also  like  to  thank  Clara  Hatton 
and  others  at  Canadian  Gallup  Poll  for  their 
advice  and  flexibility  in  meeting  our  re- 
quirements. 

In  reporting  our  1986  findings,  we  refer, 
wherever  possible,  to  comparable  items 
from  other  surveys  as  well  as  from  the  previ- 
ous OISE  surveys.  Responses  to  each  ques- 
tion have  been  analyzed  to  find  significant 
differences  from  earlier  surveys  and  on  gen- 
eral background  variables.  Measured  back- 
ground variables  in  the  survey  include  age, 
sex,  contact  with  schools,  educational  at- 
tainment, religion,  mother  tongue,  ethnicity, 
family  income,  occupational  class,  geo- 
graphical region,  and  size  of  community. 
Only  selected  differences  are  reported  here.^ 

In  view  of  the  many  documented  abuses  of 
opinion  polls  for  political  or  commercial  mo- 
tives, users  of  this  report  should  be  alert  to 
the  numerous  limitations  on  accurately 
interpreting  the  public’s  concerns  that  are 
inherent  in  such  surveys,  as  well  as  the  many 
other  factors  involved  in  the  public  policy- 
making process.^  Nevertheless,  opinion 
surveys  remain  the  most  reliable  means  for 
getting  representative  readings  of  public 
sentiments,  and  of  thereby  enhancing  the 
general  public’s  collective  awareness  of  its 
own  attitudes  about  important  social  and 
educational  issues. 

Public  events  and  media  coverage  surely 
influence  public  attitudes  toward  many  is- 
sues. Some  of  the  events  occurring  around 
the  time  of  the  current  survey  that  may  have 
had  some  immediate  effects  on  public  senti- 
ments toward  educational  institutions  are 
noted  here.  As  usual,  the  beginning  of  the 
new  academic  year  attracted  heightened 
media  attention  to  schools  and  campuses. 
There  were  numerous  media  discussions 
about  the  quality  of  education,  school 
budget  limits,  and  the  importance  of  the 
schools  providing  the  knowledge  and  skills 
essential  for  life  in  general  and  economic 
survival  in  particular.  More  specifically,  dis- 
pute over  Bill  30,  which  extends  full  public 
funding  to  Catholic  high  schools,  continued 
after  its  legislative  passage;  the  issue  was 
most  visible  in  this  period  through  the  formal 
grievances  of  some  metropolitan  Toronto 
teachers  over  the  method  of  their  transfer 


Satisfaction  with  the  Schools 
In  most  of  the  OISE  surveys,  respondents 
have  been  asked  to  indicate  how  satisfied 
they  are  with  the  current  situation  in  the 
elementary  and  high  school  system  in  gener- 
al. The  comparable  overall  findings  are 
summarized  in  Table  1.  The  1986  results  in- 
dicate that  about  40  percent  of  the  Ontario 
public  are  now  generally  satisfied  with  the 
current  situation,  while  one-third  are  dis- 
satisfied and  one-quarter  are  uncertain.  On 
the  basis  of  both  our  own  findings  and  those 
of  other  previous  surveys,  we  tentatively 
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Table  l/“How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  current  situation  in  Ontario  elementary  and 
high  schools  with  regard  to  the  school  system  in  general?” 


Very 

Satisfied 

% 

Satisfied 

% 

Dis- 

satisfied 

% 

Very  dis- 
satisfied 

% 

Neither/ 
not  stated 

% 

N 

1978 

13 

55 

13 

5 

14 

1025 

1979 

4 

46 

24 

6 

20 

1084 

1980 

5 

46 

24 

5 

20 

1108 

1982 

4 

51 

20 

4 

21 

1050 

1986 

7 

35 

23 

10 

25 

1042 

Note:  The  1978  survey  employed  response  options  and  a methodology  differing  from 
that  of  the  later  surveys.  Sampling  was  more  complex  and  based  upon  voters’  lists. 
The  questionnaire  was  administered  by  mail  rather  than  personal  interview.  A 
discussion  of  the  implications  of  these  differences  for  comparability  of  1978  and  later 
findings  is  presented  in  the  1980  OISE  survey. 


declining  assessments  of  the  quality  of 
school  personnel  or  standards.  1 

Preferred  Size  of  Educational  Expenditures  i 
Prior  OISE  surveys  which  have  asked  re-  i 
spondents  which  major  policy  areas  should 
have  the  strongest  claims  on  tax  money  have  I 
found  health  care,  job  creation,  public  i 

education,  and  job  training  to  be  the  top 
priorities.  In  view  of  this  high  relative  fiscal 
priority  for  education  among  Ontarians,  we  i 
have  focussed  in  the  1984  and  1986  surveys  i 
on  the  desired  size  of  government  spending:  ' 

for  all  purposes,  for  education  generally,  and 
for  specific  types  of  education. 

As  Table  2 shows,  over  half  of  the  re- 
spondents would  now  like  to  see  government 
spending  for  all  levels  of  education  in- 
creased , with  most  of  the  remainder  wanting 
educational  spending  to  keep  up  with  in-  I 


concluded  in  the  1980  report  that  the  decline 
in  public  satisfaction  with  the  schools  that 
had  been  detected  through  much  of  the  pre- 
vious decade  had  recently  come  to  a halt. 
The  1982  results  suggested  there  may  have 
been  marginal  increases  in  satisfaction  bet- 
ween 1980  and  1982.  However,  the  decline 
appears  to  have  resumed,  as  in  1986,  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  found  less  than  a majority 
expressing  general  satisfaction. 

General  satisfaction  with  the  schools 
seems  to  have  diminished  across  all  social 
background  distinctions  we  have  measured. 


General  satisfaction  with  the  schools 
seems  to  have  diminished  across  all 
social  background  distinctions  we 
have  measured,  as  have  the 
differences  between  specific  groups. 


as  have  the  differences  between  specific 
groups.  Even  younger  people,  who  indicated 
strong  majority  satisfaction  in  1982,  ex- 
press only  minority  satisfaction  in  1986. 

We  should  note  here  that  one  of  the  major 
conclusions  of  the  1984  OISE  survey  was 
that  the  Ontario  public  had  remained  quite 
divided  over  whether  or  not  the  actual  qual- 
ity of  schooling  had  been  improving  or 
deteriorating  over  the  past  10  years.  A more 
recent  survey  (Reid,  1986,  p.  12;  OISE, 
1985 , pp.  5-6)  suggests  that  the  Ontario  pub- 
lic remains  divided  over  long-term  changes 
in  the  quality  of  public  education,  with  a 
plurality  (45  percent)  thinking  that  children’ s 
education  is  better  today  than  25  years  ago. 
However,  ratings  on  more  specific  criteria 
may  have  improved  recently.  For  example, 
the  Ontario  public’s  grading  of  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  public  schools  appears  to  have 
increased  from  only  a plurality  (46  percent) 
giving  A or  B ratings  in  1984  to  64  percent 
giving  these  ratings  in  August  1986  (Flower, 
1984,  pp.  27-59;  Canadian  Gallup  Poll,  1986, 
p.  A3).  In  short,  there  is  little  evidence  to 
suggest  that  any  recent  decline  in  the  pub- 
lic’s general  satisfaction  with  the  current 
situation  in  the  school  system  is  related  to 


Table  2/ “What  would  you  like  to  see  happen  to  government  spending  for  the 
following  purposes?” 


Increase 

% 

Keep  up  with 
inflation* 

% 

Decrease 

% 

Not 

stated 

% 

N 

Total  spending  for 
all  purposes 

1984 

26 

42 

29 

3 

1046 

1986 

25 

40 

28 

6 

1042 

For  all  levels  of 
education 

1979 

35 

43 

17 

5 

1084 

1980 

36 

50 

10 

4 

1108 

1982 

35 

53 

11 

2 

1050 

1984 

46 

40 

11 

3 

1046 

1986 

52 

34 

11 

3 

1042 

For  elementary  and 
high  schools 

1975** 

20 

51 

18 

10 

1294 

1980 

38 

48 

10 

4 

1108 

1982 

37 

50 

11 

3 

1050 

1984 

45 

42 

10 

3 

1046 

1986 

50 

36 

9 

5 

1042 

For  community  colleges 

1 975  * * * * * 

25 

45 

15 

14 

1294 

1980 

37 

47 

10 

6 

1108 

1982 

38 

48 

11 

4 

1050 

1984 

48 

38 

10 

4 

1046 

1986 

48 

35 

10 

7 

1042 

For  universities 

1975  **  *** 

25 

45 

15 

14 

1294 

1980 

31 

49 

12 

8 

1108 

1982 

34 

49 

14 

4 

1050  . 

1984 

44 

41 

11 

4 

1046  v;J 

1986 

49 

34 

10 

7 

1042  J 

For  job  retraining  ^ 

1984 

70 

19 

7 

3 

1046  g 

1986 

For  adult  training  in 

73 

16 

8 

3 

1042  J 

reading  and  writing  1 

1986 

71 

19 

6 

4 

1042  1 

* In  1979,  the  middle  option  read  ‘ 'Maintain  at  about  the  same  level’  ’ ; in  later  surveys  f 
this  was  replaced  by  ‘ ‘Just  keep  up  with  inflation.  ’ ’ 

**  Source:  D.  Auld,  "Public  Sector  Awareness  and  Preferences  in  Ontario,”  Canadian 
Tax  Journal  27(2),  (March-April  1979),  p.  178. 

***  Community  colleges  and  universities  combined. 
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about  one-quarter  of  those  over  55  do.  In 
terms  of  contact  with  schools,  those  attend- 
ing school  are  generally  more  supportive  of 
increased  spending  than  most  others,  while 
those  who  are  most  removed  from  direct 
contact  (i.e.,  no  formal  contact,  or  with  chil- 
dren at  the  postsecondary  level  only)  are  less 
supportive.  Those  with  lower  formal  educa- 
tional attainments  tend  to  be  less  supportive 
of  increased  funding.  Among  occupational 
classes,  corporate  executives  and  the  retired 
are  least  supportive  of  increased  education 
spending,  while  students  and  “white  collar” 
workers  (i.e.,  non-managerial,  salaried  pro- 
fessionals and  non-industrial  clerical,  sales, 
and  services  workers)  are  most  supportive. 


flation.  There  is  substantially  less  support 
for  increasing  government  spending  for  all 
purposes,  with  a plurality  in  favor  of  main- 
taining the  current  spending  level,  while  the 
remaining  respondents  are  at  least  as  likely 
to  prefer  decreased  general  government 
spending  as  increased  spending.  These  re- 
sults are  consistent  both  with  our  earlier 
findings  of  high  fiscal  priority  for  education 
in  general  and  with  more  recent  survey 
findings  (Goldfarb,  1985)  that  Ontarians  are 
both  generally  opposed  to  increasing  the  size 
of  government  budget  deficits  and  relatively 
more  supportive  of  increasing  the  deficit  to 
make  more  money  available  for  education 
than  for  most  other  areas  of  government 
expenditure.  Table  2 also  indicates  that 
while  1986  public  preferences  regarding  the 
level  of  government  spending  in  general  re- 
mains almost  identical  to  1984;  the  propor- 
tion wanting  to  see  increases  in  education 
funding  has  increased. 

Table  2 further  summarizes  responses 
from  several  surveys  regarding  spending 
preferences  on  various  types  of  education. 
Our  1986  findings  for  specific  levels  of  the 
formal  education  system  (i.e.,  elementary 
and  high  schools,  community  colleges,  uni- 
versities) are  very  similar  to  those  for  educa- 
tion in  general;  that  is,  a majority  or  near 
majority  favor  increased  expenditure  at  each 
level,  with  most  of  the  remaining  re- 
spondents wanting  spending  to  keep  up  with 
inflation  and  small  minorities  wanting  de- 
creased spending.^  As  Table  2 illustrates, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a general  trend  in 
favor  of  increased  public  expenditure  on 
formal  education  in  Ontario  since  the  mid- 
1970s,  and  there  has  been  significant  growth 
in  support  of  increased  funding  at  all  levels 
since  1982.  Public  support  for  funding  of 
adult  education,  in  the  form  of  either  job 
retraining  or  adult  training  in  reading  and 
writing,  is  even  stronger  than  support  for  the 
formal  school  system;  over  70  percent  now 
want  to  see  increased  funding  of  both  types 
of  adult  education,  and  a similar  high  level  of 
support  for  increased  funding  of  job  retrain- 
ing was  expressed  in  the  1984  survey.* 

The  major  social  bases  of  public  support 
for  education  funding  in  Ontario  are  sug- 
gested by  Table  3,  which  displays  significant 
background  differences  in  responses  to  fund- 
ing “for  all  levels  of  education.”  Strong 
majorities  in  age  groups  under  45  want  in- 
creased education  spending,  while  only 


Table  3/Preferred  Size  of  Total  Educational  Expenditure  by  Background 


Keep 

up  with  Not 

Increase  inflation  Decrease  stated  N 


% 

% 

% 

% 

All  respondents  « 

52 

34 

11 

3 

1042 

Age 

18-24 

68 

23 

7 

2 

162 

25-34 

69 

24 

4 

3 

246 

35-44 

61 

32 

6 

1 

219 

45-54 

43 

45 

10 

2 

123 

55-64 

26 

50 

19 

6 

138 

65+ 

23 

43 

25 

9 

144 

Contact  with  schools 

Self  or  spouse  attending 

71 

25  . 

3 

2 

82 

Child  at  elementary  only 

64 

30 

5 

1 

197 

Child  at  elementary  and 

high  school 

59 

33 

6 

1 

61 

Child  at  high  school  only 

47 

39 

10 

4 

52 

Child  at  postsecondary  only 

40 

44 

13 

3 

50 

Child  at  postsecondary 

and  other 

58 

33 

9 

0 

23 

No  formal  contact 

45 

35 

14 

5 

577 

Education 

Elementary 

30 

42 

20 

8 

106 

High  school  incomplete 

46 

37 

11 

6 

194 

High  school  complete 

48 

36 

13 

3 

265 

Non-university  postsecondary 

59 

31 

7 

3 

264 

University 

64 

29 

6 

1 

213 

Occupational  class 

Corporate  executives 

25 

52 

19 

4 

(118)=' 

Small  employers 

53 

35 

10 

2 

37 

Self-employed 

41 

33 

26 

0 

39 

Managers 

56 

34 

6 

4 

48 

Supervisors 

55 

34 

10 

1 

95 

Professional  employees 

65 

30 

4 

1 

119 

Non-industrial  workers 

64 

27 

8 

1 

151 

Industrial  workers 

51 

38 

6 

5 

101 

Unemployed 

46 

35 

13 

6 

34 

Homemakers 

49 

33 

12 

6 

191 

Retired 

25 

47 

22 

8 

119 

Students 

75 

22 

2 

1 

67 

Community  size 

500  000  and  over 

59 

30 

8 

3 

470 

100  000  to  499  999 

53 

35 

10 

2 

173 

30  000  to  99  999 

50 

32 

15 

3 

90 

10  000  to  29  999 

49 

36 

13 

2 

50 

1 000  to  9 999 

46 

37 

14 

3 

80 

Under  1000 

37 

41 

15 

7 

178 

*Special  supplementary  sample  of  corporate  executives. 
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Finally,  those  living  in  rural  areas  tend  to  be 
less  supportive  of  funding  increases  than 
people  in  urban  centres.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  all  of  these  general  group  differ- 
ences, except  community  size,  have  been 
found  in  the  prior  OISE  surveys  and  seem  to 
be  becoming  more  pronounced. 

Funding  Catholic  and  Private  Schools 
Over  the  past  two  years,  the  issue  of  extend- 
ing Catholic  school  funding  from  grade  10  to 
the  end  of  high  school  has  been  very  promin- 
ent in  educational  policy  debates  in  Ontario. 
A February  1984  poll  (cited  in  Goldfarb, 
'S6)  had  found  53  percent  of  Ontarians  in 
favor  of  full  funding.  Later  1985  polls 
(Goldfarb,  1985;  Decima,  1985),  which  were 
taken  after  a legislative  bill  had  been  initiated 
with  all-party  agreement  in  principle,  sug- 
gest that  public  support  may  have  sub- 
sequently increased  to  over  60  percent. 
Early  1986  polls  (Environics,  1986; 
Goldfarb,  1986),  which  were  taken  in  the 
context  of  court  appeals  by  public  school 
organizations,  suggest  that  the  public  had 
become  more  divided  on  the  issue.  While  the 
implications  of  extending  funding  for 
Catholic  schools  have  been  at  the  centre  of 
public  debate  and  media  coverage,  a Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  on  Private  Schools  was 
also  conducted  during  this  period,  and  vari- 
ous arguments  with  regard  to  extending 
government  funding  to  independent  schools 
were  widely  heard.  The  same  early  1986 
polls  (Environics,  1986;  Goldfarb,  1986)  also 
indicated  that  there  was  at  least  slight  major- 
ity support  for  public  funding  of  private 
schools,  whereas  earlier  surveys  had  often 
shown  lower  levels  of  support  (see  OISE, 
1985,  pp.  12-13).  The  general  issue  of  ex- 
tended funding  is  both  a complex  and 
politically  volatile  one,  and  responses  are 
also  likely  to  be  sensitive  to  different  ques- 
tion wordings  in  these  surveys.  In  the  1984 
and  1986  OISE  surveys,  we  asked  re- 
spondents to  express  their  preferences  on 
the  following  variety  of  possible  funding 
alternatives: 

1 . public  schools  only 

2.  public  schools  to  the  end  of  high 
school  and  Roman  Catholic  schools 
to  grade  10 

3.  public  and  Roman  Catholic  schools 
to  the  end  of  high  school 

4.  public  and  Roman  Catholic  schools 
as  well  as  independent  (that  is,  private) 
religious  schools 

5.  all  public,  Roman  Catholic,  and  all 
types  of  independent  (that  is,  private) 
schools 

6.  don’t  know 

The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 
Roughly  a third  of  Ontarians  would  now  like 
to  see  government  funding  for  formal  educa- 
tion restricted  either  to  the  public  schools 
exclusively  or  to  the  public  schools  as  well  as 
to  the  Catholic  schools  to  grade  10;  about  a 
third  are  willing  to  extend  full  funding  to 
Catholic  high  schools,  but  not  to  inde- 
pendent schools,  while  the  remaining  third 
support  both  the  extension  of  funding  to  in- 
dependent schools  and  full  funding  of 
Catholic  schools.  Comparison  with  our  1984 


Table  4/ “The  Ontario  government  intends  to  provide  provincial  funding  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  school  system  through  the  end  of  high  school  rather  than  to  grade 
10  as  had  been  the  case  for  several  decades.  What  schools  do  you  think  should  be 
given  government  funding,  provided  that  they  meet  province-wide  standards?” 


Public 

only 

% 

Public 

plus 

Catholic 

to 

grade  10 

% 

Public, 
and  full 
Catholic 

% 

Public, 
Catholic 
and  all 
religious 

% 

Public, 
Catholic 
and  ail 
private 

% 

Don’t 

know 

% 

N 

All  respondents 

1984 

21 

12 

39 

9 

17 

2 

1046 

1986 

28 

9 

31 

7 

23 

2 

1042 

Religion 

Protestant 

35 

11 

26 

6 

20 

2 

554 

Catholic 

6 

6 

50 

10 

27 

1 

301 

Jewish 

37 

6 

20 

15 

21 

0 

14 

Other 

42 

8 

14 

8 

29 

0 

39 

No  religion 

43 

8 

17 

5 

26 

1 

134 

results  suggests  that  there  may  have  been 
some  polarization  of  views,  with  increasing 
support  both  for  funding  only  public  schools 
and  for  funding  all  independent  schools.  But 
the  results  are  also  consistent  in  finding  over 
60  percent  support  for  options  involving  the 
full  funding  of  Catholic  high  schools. 

As  Table  4 also  summarizes,  the  main  so- 
cial divisions  on  the  general  issue  of  ex- 
tended funding  are  currently  based  on  re- 
ligious affiliation.  Very  few  Catholics  (12 
percent)  support  anything  less  than  full  fund- 
ing for  Catholic  schools;  bare  majorities  of 
those  with  non-Judaeo-Christian  affiliations, 
or  with  no  religion,  express  preferences  for 


more  restrictive  funding.  Catholics  predict- 
ably are  more  likely  to  favor  full  Catholic 
funding  than  others;  but  it  should  also  be 
stressed  that  in  both  the  1984  and  1986  sur- 
veys small  majorities  of  Protestants  have 
also  indicated  support  for  extending  full 
funding  to  Catholic  high  schools,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  extending  fund- 
ing to  independent  schools.  Moreover,  as 
the  extensive  1985  Decima  poll  on  separate 
school  funding  indicated  (Decima,  1985;  see 
also  Livingstone  & Hart,  1985),  there  has 
been  majority  support  in  the  Ontario  public 
for  sharing  existing  educational  resources 
between  public  and  Catholic  school  students 


PART  TWO:  Higher  Education 


The  Value  of  Higher  Education 
When  putting  together  the  questionnaire  for 
the  sixth  OISE  survey,  we  were  aware  of  the 
dramatic  change  in  public  attitudes  toward 
higher  education  uncovered  by  the  annual 
U.S.  Gallup  Poll  of  educational  opinion 
(A.  M.  Gallup,  1985,  pp.  46-47).  Between 
1978  and  1985,  the  proportion  of  the 
American  public  who  thought  a college 
education  was  “very  important”  rose  from 
36  percent  to  64  percent.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  the  views  of  Ontarians  were 
similar  to  opinion  south  of  the  border.  In 


t; 

1979,  34  percent  of  respondents  to  a poll  5 
sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  . W 
Education  (1979,  pp.  19-20)  had  thought 
that  a university  or  college  education  was^«W 
“very  important.”  Had  opinion  in  Ontario*;'* 
also  shifted  in  the  intervening  years?  As 
Table  5 indicates,  this  has,  in  fact,  been  the 
case.  Sixty-one  percent  of  respondents  to  | 
our  1986  survey  rated  university  or  college  . 
education  as  ‘ ‘ very  important . ’ ’ The 
proportion  who  thought  postsecondary 
education  was  “not  too  important”  has  r 
declined  from  23  to  7 percent  since  1979. 


Table  5/“How  important  is  a university  or  college  education  today?” 


% % % % % 


Ontario  United  States 


The  re-assessment  of  the  importance  of 
postsecondary  education  has  been  general. 
It  has  occurred  across  age  cohorts  and 
across  groups  defined  by  educational  attain- 
ment. Those  over  age  50  and  those  with 
grade  school  education  (overlapping  cate- 
gories ) appear  somewhat  less  likely  to  have 
revised  their  views.  However,  even  here 
the  proportion  who  think  postsecondary 
education  is  very  important  has  increased 
substantially  between  1979  and  1986,  to  the 
point  where  this  is  the  majority  view.  The 
university  educated  in  1986  are  more  likely 
to  see  higher  education  as  very  important 
than  those  with  high  school  education  or 
grade  school  education.  However,  the  gain 
between  1979  and  1986  in  the  proportion  in- 
dicating that  postsecondary  education  is 
very  important  is  similar  for  university  and 
high  school  graduates.  The  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  public  who  believe  post- 
secondary education  is  very  important  can 
thus  not  be  explained  primarily  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  Ontarians  with 
personal  experience  of  higher  education. 
The  magnitude  of  the  opinion  change  over  a 
comparatively  short  period  would  itself  rule 
this  out  as  the  main  factor  at  work.  Does  this 
trend  represent  an  upward  evaluation  of  the 
importance  of  education  at  all  levels,  or  does 
it  represent  a shift  in  public  beliefs  about 
postsecondary  education  in  contrast  to  other 
levels?  Available  evidence  suggests  that  the 
recent  change  in  public  opinion  is  largely 
specific  to  higher  education.  In  the  U.S. 
over  the  period  1973  to  1982,  there  is  a much 
smaller  net  change  in  the  proportion  of  re- 
spondents to  Gallup  polls  citing  that  schools 
are  ‘‘extremely  important  to  one’s  future 
success”  compared  to  the  results  for  higher 
education.  The  proportions  are  73  percent  in 
1973,  82  percent  in  1980,  and  80  percent  in 
1982  (Elam,  1983,  p.  32).  In  Canada,  the 
proportion  was  79  percent  overall,  and  82 
percent  for  Ontarians  when  the  same  ques- 
tion was  included  in  a 1984  Gallup  poll  spon- 
sored by  the  Canadian  Educational  Associa- 
tion (Flower,  1985,  p.  10).  In  the  U.S.  at 
least,  it  is  mainly  higher  education  rather 
than  education  at  all  levels  which  has  been 
re-evaluated.  While  time  series  data  are  un- 
available for  Ontario,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
same  pattern  has  occurred  here.  One  inter- 
pretation of  these  results  is  that  the  public’s 
ideas  about  the  length  of  schooling  most  stu- 
dents should  have  is  changing  to  include 
postsecondary  education. 

Given  the  centrality  of  school  and  work 
issues  in  current  educational  policy  debates, 
it  is  plausible  to  suggest  that  re-assessments 
of  the  importance  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion are  the  result  of  changing  perceptions  of 
the  need  for  ‘‘highly  qualified”  labor  in  the 
economy  or  of  the  necessity  for  higher 
education  if  individuals  are  to  ‘ ‘get  ahead’  ’ in 
the  world  of  work.  We  have  reserved  this 
issue  for  our  February  article  which  will 
focus  on  survey  questions  concerning  the 
relationship  of  schooling  to  work.  Here, 
however,  we  will  address  the  frequently 
made  assumption  that  public  interest  in 
higher  education  is  dominated  by  calcula- 
tions of  economic  returns  for  individuals,  for 


society  as  a whole,  or  for  both. 

In  keeping  with  the  question  format  used 
in  prior  surveys,  our  item  on  the  importance 
of  university  or  college  education  did  not 
ask,  ‘‘Importance  for  what?”  Instead,  we 
included  an  additional  item  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who  valued  post- 
secondary education  primarily  as  a means  to 
economic  returns  and  those  who  valued 
higher  education  in  itself.  The  question  read 
as  follows:  ‘‘Some  people  think  the  number 
of  places  in  university  should  be  based  on  the 


Two  thirds  of  our  respondents 
supported  the  position  that  the 
government  should  aim  at  providing 
a place  in  university  for  all  with  the 
ability  and  interest. 


need  for  graduates  in  the  workforce.  Others 
think  the  government  should  aim  at  provid- 
ing a place  in  university  for  every  citizen 
with  the  ability  and  interest.  What  do  you 
think?”"^ 

As  Table  6 indicates,  two-thirds  of  our 


respondents  supported  the  position  that  the 
government  should  aim  at  providing  a place 
in  university  for  all  with  the  ability  and  inter- 
est. In  contrast,  approximately  a quarter 
thought  places  in  university  should  be  based 
on  the  need  for  graduates  in  the  workforce. 
Comparatively  few  respondents  could  not 


Table  6/Criteria  for  Determining  the 
Number  of  University  Places  to  be 
Provided 

% 

N 

Places  for  number 
of  graduates 
needed  in 
the  workforce 

24 

247 

Places  for  every  citizen 
with  the  ability 
and  interest 

66 

690 

Both  (volunteered  by 
respondent) 

6 

66 

Can’t  say /not  stated 

4 

39 

100 

1042 

23 


make  a choice;  only  six  percent  insisted  on 
selecting  both  options  and  only  four  percent 
could  not  or  would  not  provide  a response. 
This  is  an  indication  that  a substantial  major- 
ity regard  higher  education  as  a value  in  it- 
self, not  primarily  as  a means  to  an  economic 
end.  This  need  not  be  associated  with  a pre- 
ference for  expansion  of  the  number  of  uni- 
versity places,  given  we  do  not  know  what 
proportion  of  the  population  is  believed  to 
have  the  “ability  and  interest.”  However, 
findings  from  a recent  Goldfarb  (1985)  poll, 
sponsored  by  the  Ontario  government,  pro- 
vide an  insist  on  this  issue.  Respondents 
were  asked:  “Is  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  to  have  a place  in  university  for 
anyone  who  passes  high  school  or  should 
only  the  best  students  be  allowed  into  uni- 
versity?” Sixty-four  percent  favored  places 
being  provided  for  all  high  school  graduates; 
35  percent  wanted  only  the  best  students 
admitted.  Again,  the  public  showed  little  un- 
certainty on  the  issue;  less  than  one  percent 
could  not  or  would  not  state  an  opinion. 

The  significance  of  these  findings  may  lie 
more  in  the  long  term  than  in  short-run  pol- 
icy preferences.  There  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  those  who  would 
match  university  places  to  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  market  for  graduates  would 
necessarily  interpret  this  as  requiring  re- 
stricted access  overall,  at  least  in  the  short 
term.  Moreover  short-term  policy  prefer- 
ences will  be  subject  to  perceived  situational 
constraints  (e.g.,  the  size  of  the  government 
budget  deficit)  and  other  priorities  (e.g.,  job 
creation).  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  fact 
that  a majority  of  the  public  values  higher 
education  as  an  end  in  itself  has  distinctive 
and  important  implications.  There  is  grow- 
ing documentation  of  decreasing  returns  to 
investment  in  postsecondary  education  as 
revealed  by  increasing  underemployment 
rates  among  postsecondary  graduates  and 
declining  income  differentials  between 
graduates  and  those  with  lesser  educational 
attainments  (see  Royal  Commission  on 
Economic  Union  and  Development  Pros- 
pects for  Canada,  1985,  pp. 741-747;  Clark  & 
Zsigmond,  1981).  This  implies  a similar  de- 
cline in  the  economic  benefits  of  expanding 
tertiary  education  at  the  societal  level.  In 
this  context,  if  economic  value  is  the  central 
concern,  both  demand  for  expanding  the 
number  of  places  in  postsecondary  institu- 
tions and  public  political  support  for  these 
institutions  might  be  expected  to  fall  off,  if 
the  situation  persists  and  becomes  more 
widely  perceived.  In  contrast,  our  findings 
suggest  that  support  will  not  decline  over  the 
long  term  because  higher  education  is  valued 
intrinsically,  not  only  for  its  economic 
benefits. 

Equality  of  Opportunity  for  Higher  Education 
Equality  of  opportunity  for  a higher  educa- 
tion is  a consensual  value  in  Canadian  socie- 
ty. The  degree  to  which  this  has  been  real- 
ized is  a matter  of  debate.  The  1986  OISE 
survey  repeated  a question  asked  in  1979  and 
1984  concerning  the  relative  chances  stu- 
dents from  different  class  backgrounds  had 
of  obtaining  a higher  education.  Two  similar 
questions — one  dealing  with  ethnicity,  the 


Table  7/Perceptions  of  Equality  of  Opportunity  for  Higher  Education  in  Ontario 

Neither/ 

Agree 

Disagree 

Don’t 

Know 

% 

% 

% 

N 

In  Ontario  today,  students  from 
families  of  all  occupational 

1979 

75 

21 

4 

1084 

backgrounds  such  as  managerial. 

1984 

69 

23 

8 

1046 

professional,  clerical,  and  blue- 
collar  levels  have  an  equal  chance 
of  getting  a higher  education. 

1986 

72 

22 

6 

1042 

In  Ontario  today,  students  from 
aU  ethnic  backgrounds  have 
an  equal  opportunity  of  getting 
a higher  education. 

1986 

82 

12 

6 

1042 

In  Ontario  today,  both  boys  and 
girls  have  an  equal  opportunity 
of  getting  a higher  education. 

1986 

90 

7 

3 

1042 

other  with  gender — were  also  asked  in  1986. 
The  results  are  shown  in  Table  7. 

It  appears  that  strong  public  consensus 
exists  on  the  achievement  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  in  Ontario.  Social 
class,  ethnicity,  and  gender  are  not  readily 
seen  by  most  people  as  substantial 
dimensions  of  educational  inequality.  The 
consensus  is  strongest  concerning  gender 
equality,  least  strong  regarding  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  among  students 
from  different  social  class  backgrounds. 
However,  even  in  the  latter  case,  in  each 
year  in  which  the  question  has  been  asked 
more  than  two-thirds  of  respondents  have 
agreed  that  equality  of  opportunity  exists. 
Moreover,  those  holding  manual  jobs  are 
no  less  likely  to  support  this  view  than 
respondents  in  managerial  or  professional 
positions. 

Our  questions  on  equality  of  opportunity 
were  phrased  in  terms  of  what  currently 
exists  rather  than  what  should  exist.  The 
purpose  was  to  garner  public  impressions 
of  the  fairness  of  the  current  system, 
equality  of  access  being  judged  to  be  an 
important  dimension  of  the  legitimacy  of 
postsecondary  institutions.  Apparently,  the 
status  quo  meets  this  test  with  flying 
colors.  This  will  be  both  disappointing  and 
puzzling  to  those  who  have  lobbied  for 
measures  to  increase  access  to  higher 
education  for  groups  currently  underrepre- 
sented in  student  populations.  The  results 
may  be  interpreted  as  blindness  to  current 
inequalities  or  as  a restricted  definition  of 
equality  of  opportunity  in  terms  of  the 
absence  of  formal  barriers  to  entry  (e.g., 
quotas  on  students  from  particular  ethnic 
groups  or  for  females).®  Findings  from  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Carleton  School 
of  Journalism  (1985),  however,  suggest 
something  different. 

The  Carleton  study  includes  a series  of 
questions  on  equality  of  opportunity  for 
university  education,  dealing  sequentially 
with  preferences  regarding  equal  access, 
perceptions  of  the  current  situation,  and 
policy  positions  on  open  access.  Eighty- 


eight  percent  of  respondents  answered 
“yes”  to  the  question  of  whether  “all 
young  people  should  have  an  equal  chance 
of  going  to  university.”  Asked  sub- 
sequently whether  “right  now  all  young 
people  have  an  equal  chance  of  going  to 
university,”  62  percent  said  “no.”  Two  j 

further  questions  established  majority  (65  I 
percent)  support  for  open  access,  against  | 

the  proposition  that  the  province  “can  no  : 
longer  afford  this,”  and  majority  resistance 
(65  percent)  to  a fees  increase.  (The  1980 
OISE  survey  had  previously  found  43 
percent  opposed  to  having  student  fees 
cover  a higher  proportion  of  direct 
university  costs,  compared  to  25  percent  in 
favor. ) 

The  first  point  to  be  drawn  from  the 
above  is  that  the  explicit  juxtaposition  of  i 
a preference  question  and  a perception  ' 

question  on  equal  opportunity  produces  a I 
dramatic  reversal  of  opinion.  The  distribu-  j 
tion  of  responses  to  the  Carleton  study’s 
preference  question  closely  resembles  the 
pattern  for  the  1986  OISE  questions  on  | 

perceptions  of  achieved  equality.  The  ] 

Carleton  perception  question  produces  a 
distribution  in  the  opposite  direction  from  ii 
the  OISE  questions,  suggesting  that  re-  ' 

spondents  may  orient  to  value  premises  (on  j 
equality  issues)  unless  explicitly  led  to  i 

distinguish  between  policy  objectives  and 
policy  achievements. 

A second  conclusion  which  may  be  J 

drawn  from  the  Carleton  findings  (and  prior^j 
OISE  survey  results)  is  that  the  public  [j||l 
recognizes  that  open  access  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  removing  formal  barriers  but  also 
of  providing  financial  support  for  institu- 
tions  and  individuals.  This  is  shown  in  the  HH 
rejection  of  both  fee  increases  and 
sacrificing  open  access  to  cost-cutting. 

The  pattern  of  response  to  our  questions 
is  broadly  consistent  with  other  findings  on 
issues  of  educational  equality.  In  1986,  60  ' ^ 

percent  of  Ontario  respondents  to  a Reid  v 
(1986,  p.  12)  poll  indicate  a belief  that 
“poor  children”  get  “the  same  quality 
education”  as  “rich  children”  within  the 
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public  schools.  In  1982,  only  23  percent  of 
respondents  to  the  OISE  survey  thought 
that  the  schools  either  directed  women  to 
traditionally  defined  “women’s  work”  or 
students  in  general  to  the  same  occupa- 
tional levels  as  their  parents,  or  both 
(OISE,  1983,  pp.  28-31).  In  1979,  84 
percent  of  respondents  believed  immigrant 
children  enjoyed  the  same  educational 
opportunities  as  others  (Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  1979,  pp  50-51).  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  has  been  generally 
consistent  support  for  policies  designed  to 
reduce  inequalities  due  to  family  income 
(OISE,  1981,  pp.  18-19)  or  sexism  (OISE, 
1983,  pp.  28-29). 


PART  THREE: 

Adult  Education 

Adult  education  is  an  important  sector  of 
education  in  our  province.  A majority  of 
the  adults  in  Ontario  reported  that  they 
have  taken  an  adult  education  course  since 
they  completed  their  formal  schooling,  and 
one  out  of  every  five  adults  took  a course 
last  year.  These  courses  ranged  from  job 
retraining  to  general  interest  courses.  More 
than  half  of  our  respondents  indicate  that 
they  plan  to  take  courses  in  the  future. 

This  section  will  present  the  findings  of 
three  questions  related  to  adult  education 
courses. 

Courses  Ever  Taken 

We  asked  about  participation  in  adult 
education  in  two  ways.  First,  we  asked, 
“Since  you  finished  your  initial  formal 
schooling  have  you  taken  any  of  these 
types  of  adult  or  continuing  education 
courses?”  We  asked  the  same  question  in 
1984,  and  Table  8 reports  the  responses  for 
both  the  present  and  the  1984  surveys.  An 
inspection  of  the  table  indicates  that  the 
types  of  courses  reported  in  the  present 
study  are  similar  to  the  pattern  reported  in 
1984.  In  1986,  45  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents reported  that  they  took  no  courses. 


Table  8/ “Since  you  finished  your  initial  formal  schooling,  have  you  taken  any  of  the 
following  types  of  adult  or  continuing  education  courses?  And  do  you  plan  to  take 
any  of  the  following  courses  in  the  future?” 


Ever  Taken  Past  Year  Future  Plans 

Plans 


1984 

% 

1986 

% 

1986 

% 

1986 

% 

Any  courses 

49 

51 

20 

53 

Job  retraining 

13 

14 

5 

11 

English  as  a second  language 

3 

2 

<1 

1 

Basic  reading,  writing,  and  number 
skills 

2 

2 

<1 

1 

Course  toward  a high  school 
diploma 

4 

6 

1 

3 

Courses  toward  a community 
college  or  university  degree 

18 

17 

6 

16 

French  as  a second  language 

5 

6 

2 

7 

General  interest  courses 

24 

25 

9 

26 

None  of  the  above 

44 

45 

74 

42 

Still  in  school 

7 

3 

3 

4 

Don’t  know/not  stated 

0 

1 

3 

1 

N 

1046 

1042 

1042 

1042 

Note:  Figures  for  individual  course  types  add  to  a larger  total  due  to  multiple  entries  for 
some  respondents. 


A quarter  of  the  population  reported  that 
they  had  taken  general  interest  courses, 
white  17  percent  reported  taking  a course 
toward  a community  college  certificate  or 
university  degree.  Fourteen  percent  re- 


A quarter  of  the  population  reported 
that  they  had  taken  general  interest 
courses,  while  1 7 percent  reported 
taking  a course  toward  a community 
college  certificate  or  university  degree. 
Fourteen  percent  reported  taking 
job  retraining  courses. 


ported  taking  job  retraining  courses. 

In  1982,  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Adult  Education  (CAAE)  (1983,  p.  5) 


commissioned  a national  Gallup  survey  in 
which  they  asked  which  of  the  following 
statements  most  closely  applied  to  the 
respondents’  situation: 


1 . still  in  school  and  have  not 
interrupted  my  schooling 

2.  finished  my  schooling  and  have  not 
taken  any  additional  courses  of  any 
description 

3.  interrupted  my  schooling  for  a 
period  of  time  but  have  gone  back  as  a 
full-time  student 

4.  interrupted  my  schooling  for  a 
period  of  time  but  have  gone  back  as  a 
part-time  student 

5.  interrupted  my  schooling  for  a 
period  of  time  but  take  occasional 
courses  from  time  to  time 


Table  9/Participation  in  Adult  Education  by  Background 


Still 


Non- 

Participant  participant 

% % 

in 

School 

% 

N 

All  respondents 

51 

46 

3 

1042 

Age 

18-24 

43 

38 

19 

162 

25-34 

57 

42 

1 

246 

35-44 

68 

32 

0 

219 

45-54 

52 

48 

0 

123 

55-64 

42 

58 

0 

138 

65+ 

35 

65 

0 

144 

Education 

Elementary 

20 

80 

0 

106 

High  school  incomplete 

37 

60 

3 

194 

High  school  complete 

46 

54 

1 

265 

Non-university  postsecondary 

67 

31 

2 

264 

University 

68 

23 

9 

213 

Family  income 

Under  $10  000 

35 

58 

7 

64 

$10  000-14  999 

40 

56 

4 

85 

$15  000-19  999 

35 

56 

9 

78 

$20  000-29  999 

49 

51 

0 

166 

$30  000-39  999 

53 

45 

2 

161 

$40  000-49  999 

66 

32 

3 

129 

$50  000  or  more 

66 

30 

4 

186 

Response  1 is  similar  to  our  still  in 
school  answer,  while  response  2 is  similar 
to  our  no  courses  taken  answer.  Responses 
3,  4,  and  5 are  similar  to  our  response  for 
having  taken  a course.  Collapsing  the 
CAAE  data  into  three  categories  for 
comparison,  we  have,  for  Canada  as  a 
whole,  six  percent  still  in  school,  62 
percent  not  reporting  any  courses,  and  32 
percent  reporting  having  taken  additional 
courses  since  the  end  of  their  formal 
schooling.  For  Ontario,  the  participation 
rate  is  38  percent  in  1982,  higher  than  the 
national  average  but  well  below  the  51 
percent  found  in  1986.  An  earlier  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  (1979)  survey  had 
recorded  a participation  rate  of  32  percent. 
Thus,  while  the  questions  are  not  strictly 
comparable,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
population  taking  courses  in  the  past  few 
years  in  Ontario. 

Courses  Taken  Last  Year 
Table  8 also  summarizes  the  number  of 
courses  reported  taken  last  year.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  respondents  reported  taking 
a course  last  year.  This  is  the  same 
proportion  found  by  Devereaux  (1984,  p.  4) 
who  reported  that  20  percent  of  the  Ontario 
population  reported  taking  a course  in 
1983.  The  types  of  courses  taken  last  year 
are  similar  to  those  reported  since  the  end 
of  formal  schooling.  Seventy-four  percent 
reported  taking  no  course  last  year  while 
nine  percent  reported  taking  a general 
interest  course.  Six  percent  reported  taking 
a course  toward  a community  college 
certificate  or  university  degree,  while  five 
percent  reported  taking  a job  retraining 
course. 

Devereaux  asked  her  respondents  to 
classify  the  last  course  taken  into  one  of 
the  following  categories;  an  academic 
course;  a job-related  course;  a personal 
development,  general  interest  course;  or 
other.  Her  findings  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  our  survey.  Her  respondents  in 
Ontario  reported  that  45  percent  took 
job-related  courses;  20  percent  took  gen- 
eral interest  courses;  19  percent  took 
hobby  courses;  and  15  percent  took 
academic  courses  (Devereaux,  1984,  p.  21). 
The  greatest  difference  seems  to  be  in  the 
job-related  courses.  Our  question  asked 
about  job  retraining  and  is  more  restricted. 
Perhaps  a number  of  courses  categorized  in 
the  community  college/university  or  gen- 
eral interest  categories  were  perceived  as 
job-related,  but  not  perceived  as  strictly 
job  retraining. 

Future  Plans 

We  have  included  respondents’  plans  for  fu- 
ture courses  in  Table  8 as  well.  Respondents’ 
plans  for  the  future  are  similar  in  most  re- 
spects to  their  experience  in  the  past.  Forty- 
two  percent  plan  to  take  no  courses,  about  a 
quarter  of  the  population  plan  to  take  general 
interest  courses,  and  16  percent  plan  to  take 
courses  toward  a community  college  certi- 
ficate or  university  degree.  Eleven  percent 
plan  to  take  job  retraining  courses. 

As  with  previous  surveys,  there  are  sys- 


tematic differences  in  participation  by  back- 
ground. Table  9 shows  that  participation  in 
the  past  and  planned  participation  in  the  fu- 
ture are  related  to  age,  prior  education  and 
family  income.  These  patterns  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  results  obtained  in  the  1984  survey 
(OISE,  1985,  p.  48  ) 

In  1984,  the  highest  participation  rate  was 
in  the  25  to  34  year  old  category.  In  1986,  the 
highest  participation  rate  is  in  the  35  to  44 
year  old  category.  Plans  for  future  courses 
are  highest  in  the  25  to  34  year  old  category, 
although  they  are  also  high  for  the 
three  youngest  categories.  Devereaux 
(1984i,  p.  6)  had  similar  findings  to  the  1984 
OISE  survey.  She  reported  the  highest 


participation  rates  in  the  25  to  34  year  old 
age  category. 

Participation  remains  strongly  related  to 
prior  education.  Those  individuals  with 
postsecondary  training  are  more  than  three 
times  as  likely  to  have  taken  a.course  as  are 
those  individuals  with  only  an  elementary 
background.  Plans  to  take  further  courses 
are  also  related  to  prior  education.  Those 
individuals  with  postsecondary  training  are 
again  three  times  as  likely  to  plan  further 
courses  as  those  individuals  with  only  an 
elementary  background.  It  is  clear  that  the 
more  education  one  has,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  one  will  take  or  plan  to  take  further 
courses.  Devereaux  (1984,  p.  13)  found  a 
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similar  pattern,  with  participation  rates 
higher  for  those  respondents  with  more  prior 
education.  The  same  pattern  holds  for  family 
income.  Those  individuals  whose  family  in- 
comes are  in  excess  of  $40,000  a year  are 
almost  twice  as  likely  to  have  taken  a course 
in  the  past  as  those  individuals  with  a family 
income  of  less  than  $10,000. 


Summary 

Only  a minority  of  the  Ontario  public  now 
expresses  general  satisfaction  with  the 
school  system,  in  contrast  to  a majority  in 
prior  OISE  surveys.  Conversely,  a trend  to 
support  increased  educational  funding  has 
continued,  with  a majority,  or  near  majority, 
now  wanting  increased  funding  for  all  levels 


of  formal  schooling,  and  especially  for  adult 
literacy  and  job  retraining.  Although  there 
may  have  been  some  polarization  of  views 
regarding  the  extension  of  government  fund- 
ing to  Catholic  senior  high  schools  and  inde- 
pendent schools,  the  majority  of  Ontarians 
currently  appear  to  support  the  full  funding 
of  Catholic  high  schools. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  public  has  come  to 
see  postsecondary  education  as  very  im- 
portant. Access  to  higher  education  is  not 
regarded  as  something  which  should  be  regu- 
lated by  labor  force  demand,  but  by  the 
capacity  of  the  populace  to  participate.  Find- 
ings that  open  access  is  believed  to  be  an 
established  fact  seem  likely  to  reflect  the 
level  of  commitment  to  this  as  a policy 
objective. 

With  regard  to  adult  education,  the  results 
from  this  survey  confirm  our  earlier  findings. 
Approximately  half  of  the  adult  population 
in  Ontario  has  taken  an  adult  education 
course  some  time  since  completing  their 
formal  schooling.  One  in  five  adults  took  a 
course  last  year.  Approximately  half  of  the 
adult  population  plans  to  take  courses  in  the 
future.  □ 


Notes 

1.  The  previous  surveys  were  reported  in 
D.  W.  Livingstone.  Public  Aniiiides  mwartl 
Educuiion  in  Ontiirio  I97H  (Toronto:  OISE 
Press,  1979);  D.  W.  Livingstone  and  D.  J. 
Hart.  Public  Atiiludes  lowurd  Edui  ation  m 
Onkino  1979  (Toronto:  OISE  Press.  1980): 
Livingstone  and  Hart.  Public  Altitude  toward 
Education  in  Ontario  I9HI)  (Toronto;  OISE 
Press,  1981);  Livingstone,  Hart  and  L.  D. 
McLean.  Public  Altitudes  toward  Education  in 
Ontario  !9H2  (Toronto:  OISE  Press,  1983); 
and  Livingstone.  Hart  and  L.  E.  Davie. 
Public  Attitudes  toward  Education  in  Ontario 
I9H4  (Toronto:  OISE  Press.  1985).  These 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  1978.  1979,  1980. 
1982,  and  1984  OISE  surveys,  respectively. 

2.  The  Canadian  Education  .Association  has 
occasionally  sponsored  national  polls,  the 
most  recent  being  G.  E.  Flower  ( 1984).  ,A 
more  recent  national  survey  is  Reid  ( 1986).  .A 
project  similar  in  intent  to  the  OISE  survey 
has  now  been  initiated  in  Manitoba;  see 
Levin  ( 1984).  In  general.  Canadian  surveys 
of  educational  attitudes  have  remained  ir- 
regular. ad  hoc.  displayed  little  interest  in 
alternative  policy  options,  and  have  had 
very  limited  public  dissemination.  For  com- 
parative purposes,  see  the  L'.  S.  survey  re- 
ported by  Gallup  (1986). 

3.  The  construction  of  these  background 
variables  and  sampling  tolerances  for  com- 
parisons are  detailed  in  the  1984  OISE  sur- 
vey report.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  dif- 
ferences reported  between  subsamples,  for 
example,  age  or  income  groups,  are  signi- 
ficant at  the  .05  level  or  better. 

4.  For  straightforward  documentation  of 
such  abuses  and  discussions  of  the  proper 
role  of  opinion  surveys  in  liberal  democratic 
.societies,  see  Wheeler  ( 1976).  Marsh  ( 1982). 
and  Robinson  and  Meadow  ( 1982). 

5.  An  earlier  poll  by  Decima  Research 

( 1985)  found  that  15  percent  thought  that  the 
Ontario  government  spends  "too  much  on 
our  education  system,"  41  percent  "about 
right."  40  percent  "too  little."  and  4 percent 
offered  no  opinion.  The  recent  Reid  (1986) 
survey  asked  questions  similar  to  the  OISE 
survey  about  support  for  funding  each 
specific  level  of  formal  education  and  found 
near  majority  support  for  increased  funding 
at  all  levels  both  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada  as 
a whole.  A poll  by  the  Carleton  Journalism 
School  (1985)  found  51  percent  of  re- 
spondents supported  increased  university 
funding  even  if  it  costs  more  in  taxes. 


6.  The  survey  of  Goldfarb  Consultants 
(1985)  similarly  found  stronger  support  for 
increased  funding  of  job  training  programs 
than  for  the  postsecondary  school  system.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  Goldfarb  sur- 
vey's level  of  support  expressed  for  more 
spending  on  education  (in  the  context  of  a 
very  extensive  interview  dealing  with 
government  deficits,  rising  administrative 
costs,  and  taxation  alternatives)  was 
generally  lower  than  the  support  voi  in- 
creased spending  in  the  present  survev. 

7.  A question  of  this  comparative  complex- 
ity is,  of  course,  open  to  charges  of  bias 

at  a numberof  levels.  We  took  care  in  its 
construction  but  cannot  claim  that  ours 
is  the  only  reasonable  formulation.  A few 
comments  on  the  construction  of  this  item 
are  in  order.  Some  readers  may  have  ex- 
pected that  the  first  sentence  would  have 
read  "...  limited  to  the  need  . . ."  This  was, 
in  fact,  our  initial  wording  subsequently  re- 
vised on  the  grounds  that  it  involved  impos- 
ing a presupposition  about  the  future  level  of 
demand  for  university  graduates  in  the  work- 
force, Others  may  object  to  the  framing  of 
the  second  option  in  terms  of  action  by 
government,  as  waving  a red  flag  at  those 
espousing  "neo-conservative"  political 
orientations.  It  was  our  view  that  in  the 
medium  term  at  least,  it  was  wholly  unreal- 
istic to  allow  that  the  stated  objective  could 
be  achieved  without  government  action. 
Finally,  the  question  was  set  up  as  a forced 
choice  amongoptions.  Interviewers  were  in- 
structed to  accept  the  answer  "both,  " but 
this  was  not  an  option  presented  to  re- 
spondents. We  judged  that  "higher  educa- 
tion for  its  own  sake"  and  "higher  education 
for  economic  advancement"  were  both 
widely  held  values,  and  as  values  need  not  be 
seen  as  conflictual.  What  we  were  interested 
in.  however,  were  priorities  with  distinct 
long-term  policy  implications.  The  phrase 
"...  aim  at  . . ."  was  added,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  reviewers,  to  distance  the 
question  from  the  context  of  very  short-term 
policy  calculations, 

8.  Public  opinion  regarding  class  inequality 
is  most  obviously  discrepant  with  available 
research  documenting  both  inequalities  of 
outcome  and  the  social  barriers  underlying 
these.  However,  the  disadvantages  faced  by 
certain  ethnic  groups — particularly  visible 
minorities  and  recent  immigrants — have 
been  increasingly  well  publicized.  Finally, 
while  sex  inequality  has  largely  disappeared 
with  reference  to  admission  to  under- 


graduate university  education,  it  survives  in 
de  facto  segregation  by  program  and 
differential  returns  on  educational  invest- 
ment in  the  labor  force.  For  a review  of 
studies  of  accessibility  to  postsecondary 
education,  see  Anisef  et  al.  ( 1982,  1986). 
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Profile  of  a School 

School  by  the  Water,  Toronto  Harbourfront 


Teachers  and  students  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
School  by  the  Water  have  a real  treat  in  store  for 
them.  Located  in  the  heart  of  Toronto’s  harborfront 
neighborhood  — five  quays  stretching  between 
York  Street  and  Stadium  Road  — the  School's 
focus  is  urban  studies  and  the  visual  arts.  It  offers 
a wide  variety  of  programs  in  these  areas  for 
students  of  all  ages  — from  kindergarten  right 
through  to  grade  13.  All  of  the  programs 
emphasize  a “hands-on"  learning  approach  in  a 
creative  and  friendly  environment.  But  School  by 
the  Water  is  not  just  for  students.  An  important 
component  is  the  professional  activities  (PD)  pro- 
gram for  teachers  and  educators  who  want  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  what  the  School  has  to 
offer. 

Harbourfront  began  School  by  the  Water  about 
ten  years  ago  in  order  to  utilize  its  resources  on  a 
more  full-time  basis.  The  School  continues  to  be 
supported  by  Harbourfront  and  by  federal  grants. 
The  first  programs  were  limited  to  visual  arts  and 
taught  by  Harbourfront  craftspeople,  but  over  the 
years  have  expanded  to  include  a variety  of  pro- 
grams in  the  arts,  including  clay,  weaving,  print- 
making, and  animation,  and  in  urban  studies,  in- 
cluding city  neighborhoods,  orienteering,  and 
market  study.  (The  School  is  also  looking  into  set- 
ting up  a Computer  Studies  program.)  Last  year, 
over  30.000  students  from  southern  Ontario  par- 
ticipated in  programs. 

Staff  include  experienced  urban  studies  teachers, 
professional  artists,  and  consultants  seconded  from 
the  Metro  Toronto  School  Board  and  the  Metro 
Toronto  Separate  School  Board  who  act  as  advisors 
to  teaching  staff.  There  is  also  a list  of  supply 
teachers  to  draw  upon  when  things  get  busy. 
According  to  Elizabeth  Rainsbury,  education 
administrator.  School  by  the  Water  acts  as  an  ex- 
cellent springboard  for  newly  qualified  teachers 
who  are  hired  to  run  the  “Education  Afloat”  pro- 
gram. Year  after  year,  these  teachers  have  moved 
into  good  positions  within  the  public  school  system. 


The  Urban  Studies  program  consists  of  a variety 
of  tours  and  skill-building  sessions  to  acquaint 
students  with  Toronto’s  downtown  region,  in- 
cluding: City  Neighbourhoods  (grades  4 to  8), 
Historic  Toronto  (grades  7 to  10),  Towers  and 
Tunnels  (grades  5 to  8),  Food,  the  Marketplace 
and  You  (grades  3 to  8),  Using  Maps  (grades  4 to 
8),  and  Orienteering  (grades  4 to  8).  One  of  the 
most  popular  programs  is  Discover  Harbourfront 
(kindergarten  to  grade  13)  which  is  frequently 
block-booked  by  school  boards.  The  program  has 
primary,  junior,  intermediate,  and  senior  com- 
ponents designed  to  extend  classroom  learning 
through  exploration  of  Toronto’s  rapidly  developing 
harborfront  neighborhood.  Another  popular  pro- 
gram is  Education  Afloat,  available  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  which  explores  the  waterfront  by  boat. 

The  Visual  Arts  program  includes  workshops  in 
clay,  weaving,  print-making,  puppets,  painting,  and 
animation.  Since  most  of  these  workshops  involve 
students  in  a variety  of  media,  some  simple  sup- 
plies (like  staples  or  socks)  may  be  required  from 
home.  Students  also  get  to  take  their  creations 
home  with  them. 

School  by  the  Water  runs  from  September  to 
July  and  is  accessible  by  TTC,  Some  programs  run 
a full  day  (10  am  to  2 pm),  others  run  a half-day. 


There  is  no  fee  for  PD  days  for  teachers  but  a 
small  fee  for  students  is  charged.  School  by  the 
Water  is  very  popular  so  book  well  in  advance! 
(For  booking  and  information,  call  Peter  Huisman. 
School  Bookings  Coordinator,  at  (416)  869-8415). 


Second  Class  Mail  Registration  Number  4511 


